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© Our aid to other nations must be 
@ Spiritual, not a political, gesture. 


New Era—or New Error 


_— ALL the baffling perplexities of World 
War II’s postwar period, we may well 
ask ourselves whether a new era is dawning 
or whether once again international diplomacy 
is committing a new error. As we look at Eu- 
rope the outlook is far from bright. There is 
no peace. Indeed, many are speaking of the 
imminence of another war. 

The creature man, become proud because 
of his great scientific and creative achieve- 
ments, has somehow forgotten the Creator 
God. In so doing, man has forgotten his fel- 
low man. The triumph of man’s destruction, 
everywhere apparent, is regrettable proof of 
man’s failure as Anne O’Hare McCormick 
has said. Man simply cannot manage this 
modern world without God. 

For millions, life has lost all meaning and 
content. A sense of futility and frustration 
overwhelms them. Why should we rebuild? 
Another war looms, this time between Russia 
and the U.S.A., and Europe will be the battle- 
ground. 

Such convictions are enough to destroy all 
initiative and effort at reconstruction. 

In Hamburg there are 43,000,000 cubic 
meters of air raid rubble. Since the end of 
the war three years ago, only 3,000,000 cubic 
meters have been removed. It is estimated 
that there are still over 20,000 bodies unre- 
covered from the ruins. The economic entity 
of Germany was and is completely disrupted, 
and effective rehabilitation is impossible with- 
out restoration of the economic unity of Ger- 
many. 

Totalitarianism does things to human per- 
sonality. It destroys the dignity of life; it 
crushes initiative and independence of action. 
The individual becomes an automaton, a ro- 
bot, compelled mechanically to do the bidding 
of his master. Under the ruthless totalitarian- 
ism of Hitler, man becomes utterly helpless 
and is completely at the mercy of his brute 


and ofttimes sadistic masters. Life becomes 
hell, but through hell one can appreciate 
heaven. When helpless and at the mercy of 
his brute masters, man discovers that his 
only hope of escape, if any, is the mercy of 


Restoration Fund, Church World Service, 
and World Council of Churches are giving 
all possible aid. But in the face of the need, 
all that is done is like using a pail of water 
to water a desert. But that little is putting 
God and ethical bases back into the life of a 
desperate Europe; is giving men new encour- 
agement and hope, and above all, a will and 
determination to carry on. It is the revival 
which makes survival a possibility. 

America needs and is in a position to lead 
Europe out of chaos. But we must change 
our hitherto negative attack on Communism 
to a positive demonstration that our demo- 
cratic and Christian way of life is the better 
for the largest number of people. Somehow 
we must prove that our ERP is not primarily 
a means to combat Communism but an ex- 
pression of good will and mercy and charity; 
moreover, that we are not out primarily to 
save ourselves by trying to save Europe but 
are giving expression to sincere altruism. 


O PREACH a gospel of anti-Communism 
and simultaneously to promote a dollar di- 
plomacy just doesn’t “click” with a suspicious 
desperate Europe. Economic imperialism is 
worse under present economic conditions of 
the world than the political imperialism of 
our colonial epoch. We must discard any such 
ambitions and must make it unequivocally 
clear to the world that we have no such am- 
bition. America may then under God help to 
usher in a new era of mutual trust and co- 
operation which in turn can lead to world 
peace. Only in this way can we avoid com- 
mitting a new error. 


ConraD HorrMann, Jr. 


Director, International Committee on 
The Christian Approach to the Jews 








Margaret B. Allen, the minister’s 
daughter who wrote “Father’s Second 
hance” (page 16) writes of her life at 
resent: “Never a dull moment, with 
bree children, one husband, a dog, and a 
tat to keep things bubbling at our house. 
he ordinary daily doings should provide 
he ingredients for inspired literary effort 
but one who is happily addicted to the 
domestic tradition which includes dress- 
naking, furniture painting, church, and 
PT.A., ad infinitum finds little time for a 
favorite avocation.” 


We've never met Vera and Henry 
Bredshaw (“Open-Eyed Justice,” page 
45) but they sound like a pretty interest- 
ing pair. Henry, although trained for 
journalism, was a cement salesman up to 

o years ago when the Bradshaws de- 
tided to make writing their business. Vera 

a private secretary before her mar- 
fage. On a fishing trip in 1942, Hank 
accepted a dare to write up their “fish 
ory.” He did and sold it to Outdoor 

ife. Other articles followed; in 1946 
they set up shop in the living room of 
heir Des Moines, Iowa, home. The Brad- 
ishaws write as a team. Hank, who is mid- 
estern editor of the Outdoorsman, spe- 
eializes in stories of outdoor life. The 
Mrs.” side of the partnership enters the 


utdoor work only to catch the biggest and 

ost fish, she says, but her literary efforts 
include articles published in Coronet, 
Pageant, and other periodicals. Together 
they have sold fifty-three articles and 
stories to thirty-three magazines in the 
past year. 


In “The Church in Action” (page 18) 
we have reproduced via a transcription on 
wire recorder, the extemporaneous 
beech made by the Reverend Ganse 
le in introducing the report of the 
Committee on Social Education and Ac- 
ion at General Assembly. Ganse Little. is 
tor of the Broad Street Presbyterian 
thurch, Columbus, Ohio. He is a member 
the Board of. Christian Education and 
the Department of Church Coopera- 
m and Union, and is chairman of the 
fommittee on Social Education and Ac- 
He also holds posts as director for 
ormick Theological Seminary, trustee 
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of Wilson College, and trustee of the 
Columbus Community Chest. A product 
of a long line of ministers, Dr. Little is 
now holding his fourth pastorate since 
being graduated from Princeton Seminary 
and completing postgraduate work at 
Union Seminary, in 1929. 


As far back as 1911, future events were 
casting their shadow for Eugene R. Kel- 
lersberger, who wrote “The True and 
False of Leprosy” 

(page 23). At the Uni- 
versity of Texas, as an 
undergraduate, he was 
a student volunteer 
for Foreign Missions. 
After he completed 
medical training, he 
went to the Belgian 
Congo Mission, Bi- 
banga, Africa, as a medical missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. During his 
twenty-four years there, he found time: 
to study hygiene and tropical medicines 
in London, to be ordained to the ministry 


from the Upper Missouri Presbytery, and 
to be married. In 1931 he founded the 
Bibanga Agricultural Leper Colony. He 
has been decorated twice by the Belgian 
royal government. Since 1940, he has been 
General Secretary of the American Mis- 
sion to Lepers. 


THE COVER: Two of the Presby- 
terian Church’s most historic landmarks 
stand side by side in Pennsylvania’s fer- 
tile Lancaster County. In background is 
Donegal Presbyterian Church, built in 
1740 for a congregation organized in 1714. 
In front of the church is the Witness Tree, 
around which, in September 1777, it is 
said that the Donegal congregation met 
with hands clasped to pledge allegiance to 
the cause of Revolution. The young man 
in the composite picture is Colin Mc- 
Farquhar Hitchman, age four. He is look- 
ing at the gravestone of his great-great- 
great-great-grandfather, Colin McFarqu- 
har, the Donegal pastor who took the 
Witness-Tree pledge. 

(Photos by Larry Williams) 
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On Anti-Semitism 
« After reading Nan L. Johnson’s article, 
“T Am Anti-Semitic,” in the June 19 issue 
. I just had to take the time to write 
this letter. . . . What is wrong with Chris- 
tians wanting to vacation by themselves? 
The Jewish people have their own resorts 
and enjoy them. I am wondering if the 
people who are writing this nonsense have 
ever actually lived with Jews, or is their 
attitude just a dream. ...—I. M. WRIGHT 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


« ...1ama Rotarian and a member of 
the program committee of which the chair- 
man is a Jew. ... I am also a Mason and 
several Jews are members of my lodge. . 
There are Jews quite near us and we are 
friendly. . . . We live in a small city. We 
judge people by what they are. . 
—Francis J. MALZARD 
Hillsboro, Ohio 


« I happened to read your excellent arti- 
cle, “I Am Anti-Semitic.” I like your 
straightforward approach. .... 

—Moses JUNG 


American Jewish Committee 
New York, N.Y. 


What They Would Do 


« In answer to “What Would you Do?” on 
page 25 of the June 1g issue, here is what 
I would do: In a case like this, where one 
person would be accepted and his friend 
would not be accepted because of racial 
discrimination, I would not want to join 


the club.... —JANE BUTLER 
Normandy, Mo. 
« I think anybody in Dave’s position 


should join the club... . J As a member 
Dave could work to change the Musket- 
eers’ prejudice against Jews. ... 
—JOAN VIESER 
Haddonfield, NJ. 


« ... Some people might say Dave should 
join the group and try to influence them 








into changing their attitude, but they 

would be no assurance that he could a. 

complish such. I tried that once and j 
didn’t work for me. . 

—Nancy J. Dewry 

Portland, On. 







« ...I would accept membership on on 
condition, that I be allowed to present , 
film program at the next meeting of th 
club . . . first the stripfilm, “We Are Ajj 
Brothers,” followed by the color film, 
“Boundary Lines.” I would follow this 
with a short talk showing that reason ané 
humanity prove that we are all childre 
of one God. ... 
Yes, I would make it work and ther 
would be one less “hate club.” 
—ERrnest A. Isragi 


Pastor, Bethany Presbyterian Chud 
Muskogee, Oble 


« . I am twelve years old. . . . My 
answer to the question asked is that if | 
were in the position Dave was in, I would 
refuse to join the club because of its 
prejudice attitude. This world is big 
enough for all people and this county 
especially should show, more than any 
other, the freedom of other peoples. ., 

—Frep Eton 

Columbus, Ohis 


« ... If I were in Dave’s position | 

would stay in the Musketeers, because by 

remaining in . . . Dave could best fight 
to wipe out such foolishness. .. . 

—James P. GARDNER 

Montclair, NJ. 


« I would go ahead and .. . join th 
group. ... Then perhaps I could do some. 
thing toward bringing up the question o 
anti-Semitism. . . . I would try to explain 
the Christian viewpoint on the question d 
race and other types of discrimination 
. . If outside effort does not help, maybe 
an inside influence would. —Ner H. Fick 
Minneapolis, Mim. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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History-Making Month 


August means vacation time to most 
Americans. This month roads will be 
crammed with cars heading for the old 
swimming hole or the new summer cot- 
tage. Travel experts have predicted that 
the summer of 1948 will set new records 
in the amount of traveling done by Amer- 
icans both here and abroad. 

August this year, however, is more than 
a vacation month to the church leaders of 
America. It is probably the most im- 
portant month for church activity in the 
past ten years. In Amsterdam, London, 
and Geneva, history will be made this 
month by the Protestant churches of the 
world, 

On Sunday, August 22, Protestant 
and Orthodox churches throughout the 
United States will ring their bells hourly 
to observe the opening of the first Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. The bells 
will be rung every hour from 9g A.M. to 6 
pM. to “call Christians to a moment of 
silent prayer that the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly may mark a rebirth of Christian faith.” 

Last month six additional church bodies 
joined the World Council, bringing the 
total to 148 communions in forty-two dif- 
ferent countries. The list of speakers and 
leading participants in the Amsterdam As- 
sembly includes four archbishops, eight 
bishops, eleven executives or officials of 
world or national interdenominational 
agencies, sixteen professors, two govern- 
ment officials, one college president, one 
international lawyer, one seminary presi- 
dent, one editor, and one student. 

This week in London, England, 330 
bishops of the Anglican Communion (Epis- 
copal) from all over the World will con- 
clude their Lambeth Conference, the first 
since before the war. The news from this 
great meeting (all sessions are secret) 
will probably be released in the middle of 
the month. 

Important to Presbyterians is the meet- 
ing of the General Council of the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches to be held August ro-17 in 
Geneva, Switzerland (P.L. July 17). The 
Alliance last met in Montreal, Canada, in 
1937. Today it numbers more than 20,- 
600,000 members, of which some 14,000,- 


000 reside in Europe. 


Twenty of the some 160 delegates to the 
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Alliance meeting come from the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. Dr. William Bar- 
row Pugh, Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, is secretary of the Western Sec- 
tion of the Alliance. Before Dr. Pugh left 
for Europe last month with Moderator 





Amsterdam’s Concert Gebouw. In this 


hall the Constitution of the World 
Council of Churches will be ratified. 


Jesse H. Baird to attend the Alliance con- 
ference, he told PRESBYTERIAN Lire that 
the meeting would be one of the most sig- 
nificant in the seventy-one-year history of 
the Alliance. He said the meeting would be 
important in “getting the Presbyterian 
family together again” after the disrup- 
tions caused by World War II. He said 
that ties between the Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches of the world today 
were “just as strong, if not stronger” than 
ever before. Dr. Pugh thought there would 
be no difficulties in the fact that many of 
Europe’s Presbyterians are now in Com- 
munist-dominated countries, 


Difficulties, but Hope 


Before leaving on the Dutch liner 
“Veendam” for Amsterdam this week, Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in a 
personal message to PRESBYTERIAN Lire 





expressed his hopes for the first Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 

“In the perspective of history,” Dr. 
Van Dusen said, “August 22, 1948, may 
appear as one of the decisive dates in 
nineteen centuries of Christian history. 
The Assembly meeting on this date has 
already stirred among Christian people 
a more widespread, a more earnest, a more 
poignant anticipation than any Christian 
gathering of modern times. 

“The theme at Amsterdam is to be 
‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.’ Can 
we doubt that He will be first upon the 
Scene at this Assembly, and that He 
will surround its every hour with an ex- 
pectation far exceeding in grandeur and in 
glory the fondest hopes of men? 

“The difficulties are immense—difficul- 
ties of language, the far greater difficulties 
of diverse ways of thinking and speaking. 
There will be difficulties of time, the 
limitations of a fortnight, and the far 
greater difficulties of the times—the con- 
fusions, divisions, tensions, distrusts of 
the nations and peoples from which these 
Christians come. Above all, there will be 
difficulties of human material, the ever 
harassing limitations of small men in great 
places holding in their little hands the 
destiny of great affairs. 

“Let us pray for the thousand delegates 
to Amsterdam. They need our prayers 
desperately. God grant that they do not 
too greatly fail His expectation of them!” 

Dr. Van Dusen, a Presbyterian, is chair- 
man of the World Council’s Study Pro- 
gram for the Amsterdam Assembly. He 
will preside over four of the plenary ses- 
sions at the Amsterdam meeting. 


China Relief Crisis 


Last month, Church World Service, in- 
terdenominational relief agency for the ma- 
jor Protestant and Orthodox Churches in 
the United States, expressed its fears about 
relief work in China. The civil war be- 
tween the Nationalist government and the 
Communists had finally disrupted the 
CWS aid timetable. Church World Service, 
under present plans, could not continue to 
help the increasing numbers of war refu- 
gees in northern and central China. 

Dr. Leslie B. Mass, CWS executive as- 
sociate, said, in announcing the emergency, 
that “there is grave need for immediate 
action by the churches of this country if 











thousands of people in China are to be 
saved from extreme suffering and misery.” 
He added that among the refugees were a 
“great number of ministers and other 
Christian workers and their families.” 


Pioneer Pastor 


The date was March 20, 1898—four 
years after the frenzied scramble for land 
in what was known as the “Cherokee 
Strip.” Standing in the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Enid, Territory of 
Oklahoma, one of several little towns that 
had sprung up in the Cherokee Strip, was 
young, apple-cheeked Lloyd Walter, a 


Oklahoma's Dr. Lloyd Walter 


senior at Chicago’s McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Lloyd and another McCor- 
mick student were the first Presbyterian 
clergymen to choose the Cherokee Strip as 
the place to carry on their ministry. 

The congregation of Enid’s Presbyterian 
Church numbered only sixty-five, but 
Lloyd Walter decided it was just the place 
for him. The members of the congrega- 
tion were as much attracted to the enthusi- 
astic theological student as he was to them. 
They asked him to become their pastor, 
and he accepted. 

Fifty years later, on July 25, 1948, 
Lloyd Walter again stood in the pulpit of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Enid. 
The Congregation had gathered to honor 
the pioneer pastor for a half-century of 
service during which he had served as 
pastor of churches in Enid; Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma; and Kansas City, Kansas; and 
as synod executive and stated clerk of the 
Synod of Oklahoma. Although he was 
seventy-six years old, Lloyd Walter was 
still apple-cheeked and vigorous. And the 
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Mr. Takahashi’s Fishing License 


Torao Takahashi understood very 
well about commercial fishing licenses. 
And indeed he should, for had he not 
himself had twenty-seven of them? 
Each year from 1915 to 1941 he had 
made application to the Fish and Game 
Commission of California and had re- 
ceived in return the paper that made 
it legal for him to earn his living by 
bringing in catches of mackerel, tuna, 
and sardines from the high seas and 
marketing them on the Los Angeles 
harbor waterfront at San Pedro. 

It was a rugged but exciting life, and 
Torao liked every bit of it. He blessed 
the day one of his friends had per- 
suaded him to abandon work as a day 
laborer on the truck farms in the Im- 
perial Valley, buy himself a boat, and 
try his luck at fishing. He made a suc- 
cess of it, and for twenty-seven years 
continued to make a living for himself 
and his wife and their two sons and 
three daughters. There seldom seemed 
to be any money left over. Neverthe- 
less, the Takahashis lived comfortably 
and the children all went to school. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, and in 
April 1942 began a three-year interlude 
at the Japanese relocation center at 
Manzanar, California. For the first 
time, the family became separated. 
While Mr. and Mrs. Takahashi and 
the three girls remained at Manzanar, 
the two sons volunteered for service in 
the United States Army. One went with 
the 442nd Battalion to Italy and Ger- 
many; and the other to Japan as an 
interpreter. 

It was in October 1945, when he was 
fifty-seven years old, that Mr. Taka- 
hashi realized that he had something 
new to learn about commercial fishing 
licenses. With the termination of the 
military exclusion orders, he and his 
wife and daughters were released from 
Manzanar and returned to Los Angeles. 
Once again he filed his application with 
the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. But this time there was a differ- 
ence; the license was denied him. 

Mr. Takahashi was puzzled. The 
agent in the office spoke patiently, but 
remained firm. There had been a change 
in the law, he explained. Section 990 
of the Fish and Game Code of Califor- 
nia had been amended. In its new form 
it read in part: “A commercial fishing 
license may be issued to any person 
other than a@ person ineligible to citi- 
zenship.” Torao Takahashi had no an- 
swer, for he had been born in Japan. 
No degree of exemplary conduct could 
make him a citizen of the U. S. 

To be sure Mr. Takahashi had made 


legal entry into the United States in 
1907 and had been a lawful resident of 
California for thirty-eight years; but 
he was not a citizen and could never 
become one. Therefore, said the newly 
amended law of 1945, he was not en- 
titled to a commercial fishing license in 
order to pursue his established trade. 
If only he had been born in Italy or 
Germany or Russia, it would all have 
been quite simple. His great misfor- 
tune was the accident of birth in Japan. 

Mr. Takahashi was not without 
friends. His case came before the Su- 
perior Court of California, which de- 
clared in his favor. This decision, how- 
ever, did not settle the matter. On 
October 17, 1947, almost two years to 
a day after the denial of his twenty- 
eighth license, the Supreme Court of 
California reversed the decision of the 
Superior Court, upholding the Fish and 
Game Commission and ruling against 
Mr. Takahashi. 

By this time the Takahashi case had 
assumed national significance. No 
longer was it merely a question of Mr. 
Takahashi’s earning his living by catch- 
ing fish in the Pacific Ocean. It was a 
question of basic human rights as inter- 
preted by the 14th Amendment of the 
United States Constitution, which states 
in part: “No state shall . . . deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

In a brief presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States at the hear- 


ing of the Takahashi case on April 21, 7 


1948, the interdenominational Home 


Missions Council of North America, # 
and groups from the Congregational # 
Christian Church, the Northern Bap-@ 


tist Convention, and the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York filed 


a brief supporting Mr. Takahashi’s ar- 
gument and asking the U.S. Supreme § 


Court to “denounce as unconstitu- 
tional” the California statute. 


On June 7th the United States Su- ¥ 
preme Court handed down a seven to” 


two decision on the Torao Takahashi 


case. The Supreme Court, in a majority } 


opinion delivered by Associate Justice 
Hugo Black, reversed the judgment of 


the California Supreme Court and had § 


it “remanded for proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion.” Which, 
being interpreted,” means that Mr. 
Takahashi may once again be granted 
legal right to catch mackerel, tunas sar- 
dines, and whatever else of fish, mol- 
lusk, or crustacean he may find in the 
Pacific Ocean. —Louisa R. SHOTWELL 
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congregation of Enid’s Presbyterian 
Church, although its membership had 
swelled to 1200, had as much affection for 
the white-haired pastor as had the original 
sixty-five members back in 1898. 


Stepping-Stone Church 


The invasion of Pennsylvania was under 
way. Sir William H. Howe, the brilliant 
but eccentric British commander-in-chief, 
had left New York by sea and was heading 
for Delaware Bay with a strong task force. 
General Washington’s Continental Army 
was stretched out along the Brandywine 
Creek just above Wilmington, Delaware, 
ready for the attack. Philadelphia, the 
Continental capital, was in danger. 

This was the top news in early Septem- 
ber of 1777. The fighting American colo- 
nies were in their second year of war 
against Great Britain. The move against 
Pennsylvania might mean the end of the 
struggle. 

On September 11, General Howe struck. 
His landing completed, he feinted at the 
center of Washington’s troops and sent 
his main force to turn Washington’s left 
flank. The maneuver succeeded and the 
tragic battles of the Brandywine and 
Chadd’s Ford were fought. The Conti- 
nental forces retreated north past Chester 
and towards Philadelphia. The end seemed 
near, Express riders from the withdrawing 
amy and from Philadelphia fanned west- 
ward through Pennsylvania carrying the 
news of the seemingly fatal encounters. 

One of these express riders reached a 
stone building some eighteen miles south- 
west of Lancaster in the middle of a Sun- 
day morning. He knew there would be 





Donegal Church is the oldest in the 
Donegal Presbytery. The presbytery 
was one of the first organized in U. S. 
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people there to listen because the build- 
ing was Donegal Presbyterian Church. 
Services were being held that very minute. 

As soon as the messenger was discov- 
ered, the congregation poured out of the 
church and underneath the giant white oak 
tree that stood in front of the church door. 
He told what had happened. In the next 
few minutes, the congregation responded 
in one of the most historic, yet little- 
known, patriotic gestures of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The congregation gathered around the 
tall oak tree and joined their hands to- 
gether. Then, in loud, ringing voices, they 
pledged allegiance to the cause of free- 
dom and vowed that they would help, in 
every way possible, the harassed Conti- 
nental Army. Their new pastor, the Rev- 
erend Colin McFarquhar, born and edu- 
cated in Scotland (and considered by some 
to have had British sympathies), joined 
with the congregation in their pledge. 

Although the records of the Donegal 
Presbyterian Church up to 1786 have been 
lost, the story of the Donegal Presby- 
terians and their pledge before the “Wit- 
ness Tree,” the name now given to the 
giant oak still standing before the church, 
is accepted as fact by the hundreds of 
descendants of the Revolutionary congre- 
gation. More than fifty men from the 
Donegal Church fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War, both in the Continental army 
and navy. Six generals and seventeen 
colonels came from Donegal to join with 
the thousands of Presbyterians who fought 
for freedom. They joined the cause taken 
up by John Witherspoon, General Anthony 
Wayne, General Morgan, General Pickens, 
Governor Thomas McKean of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Governor William Livingston 
of New Jersey, Presbyterians all. 

Often the history of an important early 
American event is buried in the ruins of a 
small country church, or in a dusty tome 
on the back shelf of a town library. Not 
so with Donegal. The church building, re- 
modeled, to be sure, still stands sturdily 
on its original site in rich Lancaster 
County. The congregation of Donegal 
Church is as active as ever. The Reverend 
Thomas McGregor, wiry pastor of the 
church, conducts services twice a month. 
In addition, Church* School classes are 
held every Sunday. 

The Witness Tree, today considered 
to be in better shape than it has been in 
the past fifty years, still stands tall and 
trim in front of the church. It is now 
just one of some eighty white oak trees in 
a magnificent grove which botanists call 
the finest in Pennsylvania. The Donegal 
graveyard, which contains the remains of 
pastor Colin McFarquhar and many of the 
other early members, is carefully kept up. 
A record of all the tombstone inscriptions 
and locations has also been compiled, and 
two memorial gates have been erected at 
the entrance to the church grounds. 

Much of the work at this Presbyterian 





shrine was done by the Donegal Society. 
a group organized on June 21, 1911, by 
Miss Martha Baden Clark to perpetuate 
the memory of the famous church and to 
preserve the Witness Tree and the grave- 
yard. The Society, independent of the 
church is composed of several hundred 
ardent followers of anything that concerns 
Donegal. Members come from all over the 
United States and belong to many faiths. 
Although Donegalites are scattered all 
over the country, there is one day in the 





Donegal Society President Samuel C. 


Slaymaker and Colin McFarquhar 
Hitchman look at Witness Tree plaque. 


year that draws them like a magnet to the 
little church in Lancaster County. That 
day is the third Thursday in June. Six 
weeks ago, over 250 descendants of the 
famous Revolutionary congregation and 
friends of the church gathered together 
for the 35th annual reunion of the Done- 
gal Society. 

The day was sunny and the crowd ar- 
rived early. They read the inscriptions on 
the graveyard stones, wandered in and out 
of the church, and looked up at the Wit- 
ness Tree as if they were seeing everything 
for the first time. Old friends got together 
quickly to discuss family trees and the 
event which had brought them together 
again. Society President Samuel C. Slay- 
maker, an elder in Lancaster's First Pres- 
byterian Church, hurried about greeting 
friends and getting things ready for morn- 
ing and afternoon meetings. Donegal his- 
torian Dr. Herbert Beck of Lancaster was 
the center of a lively historical discussion 








in the graveyard, and, to the rear of the 
church, the members of the Donegal La- 
dies’ Aid Society started unloading the 
food for the big picnic luncheon. The 
Donegal Church women prepare the meal 
annually. 

In the morning session, the society mem- 
bers heard an address by the Reverend 
Dr. E. Graham Wilson, secretary of the 
Board of National Missions. After lunch- 
eon, the society met as their forebears did 
in a great circle underneath the Witness 
Tree to join in the dedication of six small 
white oak trees as living memorials to 
departed Donegal members. In the after- 
noon, the group heard from one of its 
three vice-presidents, Presbyterian Elder 
Daniel B. Strickler of Lancaster, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Pennsylvania. After 
General Strickler’s address, the society 
settled down for its business session. It 
heard from trees and grounds chairman 
David C. Witmer that the Witness Tree 
was in “prime condition.” 

Just before the meeting closed, Presi- 
dent Slaymaker brought smiles to the faces 
of all the society members by introducing 
Colin McFarquhar Hitchman of Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, the great-great-great- 
great-grandson of Colin McFarquhar (see 
cover), Revolutionary pastor of the 
church. Colin smiled back with the mod- 
esty proper for a man aged four, and the 
meeting ended. Outside the church Colin’s 
father said, “I didn’t think he’d last.” But 
Colin did. The crowd headed for their cars 
with a last look at Donegal. Mr. Slay- 
maker discovered some mothballs in the 
morning coat he had worn for the occa- 
sion. Another reunion at Donegal was 
over. 

Last month the Donegal Presbyterian 
Church was more quiet. The congrega- 
tion’s children filed into the church for 
another Church School class. Although 
Donegal was famous for the Witness Tree, 
it was equally famous in the annals of the 
Presbyterian Church for another more im- 
portant reason. The Donegal Church was 
one of the key stepping-stone churches for 
the expansion of the Presbyterian Church 
into the West. Many of the early congre- 
gations that worshipped at Donegal did 
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not stay, but moved on into western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Many of the Presbyterian churches in the 
Midwest were founded by Donegal Pres- 
byterians and their descendants. The 24th 
President of the United States, Ohio’s 
William McKinley, was a direct descend- 
ant of a Donegal family. 


Good Looks in Tucson 


American church architecture, said as- 
sociate editor C. Theodore Larson of 
Architectural Forum magazine to a group 
of clergymen attending the National Cath- 
olic Building Convention and Exposition 
in Chicago recently, is inferior to Euro- 
pean church architecture. The reason, ac- 
cording to Mr. Larson, is that American 
church leaders are not taking full advan- 
tage of modern architecture and construc- 
tion. Critic Larson admits, however, that 
a few churches here and there in the 
United States do reflect the new influences 
in design and construction. 

If he saw them, perhaps Mr. Larson 
would approve of two new Presbyterian 
churches in Tucson, Arizona (see cuts). 








Mountain View Church 


Mountain View Church was so named be- 
cause it commands a view of the Catalina 
Mountains, visible in the background. Be- 
hind the altar of the church is a five-foot- 
square window of plain glass. Through it 
worshippers get a breath-taking view of 
the rugged Catalina range with its ever- 
changing hues of purple and blue. The 
church itself, with its white stucco walls, 
its tower and cross, is suggestive of the 
architecture of the early Spanish missions. 
But there all similarity ends. Inside, the 
building is equipped with modern fluo- 
rescent ceiling lights, an air-cooling sys- 
tem, and windows with amber-tinted glass 
which softens the sun’s rays. Mountain 
View Church was dedicated in May. The 
pastor is the Reverend Paul D. Sholin. 
The other church, Southside Presby- 
terian Church, is remarkable for other 
reasons besides its unusual appearance. 
For one thing, it is an inter-racial church, 






































Southside Church ice 
In it, Spanish-Americans, Indians, and erend 
Chinese worship together. It was also one North 
of four American churches constructed in | Ch 
the past ten years which was selected for § *5* 
honorable mention at the recent Pan- wards 
American Conference of architects held in We 
Lima, Peru. Simple, functional in design, Catho! 
Southside Presbyterian Church fits per All v 
fectly into its desert setting. It was dedi- §™* te 
cated on January 28, 1947, making it one “ of 
of the first churches to be built after the 1a 
launching of the New Life Movement with §% 
its goal of 300 new churches by 1950. The §°% 
pastor is the Reverend Peter V. Samano, § & 
Harold Rowan is the architect of Moun- predis| 
tain View. Southside was designed by the Re 
Arthur R. Brown. Both men are members §°!*"* 
of Trinity Presbyterian Church in Tucson. — 
Released-Time on 
Education Continues North 
In spite of the many heated words and habits 
long debates about the United States Su- vised | 
preme Court decision banning religious there 
instruction in the public schools of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, the results of the decision 
have not been as far-reaching as antice 
pated. ; 
















According to released-time education 
expert Dr. Erwin R. Shaver of the Inter 
national Council of Religious Education 
90 per cent of the nation’s state and local 
released-time religious instruction pre 
grams are still going on. Dr. Shaver 
the decisions to continue were made 
the basis of “competent legal advice.” 
named twenty-two states in which c 
dren were still being excused from pu 
school to attend released-time classes. 


“Unobjectionable and 
Uncontestable” 


The issue was called by many the m 
controversial in North Dakota electi 
history in many years. Newspapers, radié 
commentators, and political speakers gem 
erally shied away from it. They felt that 
bitter feelings among neighbors could be 
avoided by not contributing to the dis 
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cussion. Both Protestants and Catholics, 
however, published pamphlets on the issue. 
They were widely distributed and were 
found in barber shops, beauty parlors, and 
in almost every rural and urban mail box. 

The issue was the so-called “anti-garb 
referendum” presented to North Dakota’s 
voters in their recent primary election. 
Under the measure, no public school 
teacher could wear clothing denoting mem- 
bership in a religious order. The ref- 
eendum was filed by the North Dakota 
Committee for Separation of Church and 
State after 10,000 signatures had been 
obtained. Objects of the measure were the 
some seventy-five Roman Catholic nuns 
teaching in the public schools of the state. 

Late in June the vote was taken. The 
anti-garb resolution was approved by a 
majority of some 10,000 votes. The Rev- 
erend C. A. Armstrong, chairman of the 
North Dakota Committee for Separation 
of Church and State, hailed the results and 
stressed the Committee’s good will to- 
wards Catholics. 

“We have nothing against Catholics or 
Catholic nuns,” Mr. Armstrong declared. 
“All we endeavored to do in the campaign 
was to take the garb of the Catholic nuns 
out of the public schools.” 

“I admire the sisters and the work they 
are doing,” he added. “The only thing we 
are trying to do is prevent the wearing of 
the garb in the public schools where it 
predisposes the mind of the child toward 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Despite op- 
position by Catholic leaders in the state, 
the issue seemed closed. 

But last month a new twist was given 
to this Church-State struggle. The nuns 
would return to their teaching jobs in the 
North Dakota public schools wearing not 
habits but dresses. The nuns were ad- 
vised by two bishops of the church that 
there would be no objection to their don- 


ning “respectable secular dress” to comply 
with the new state law. The bishops, Vin- 
cent J. Ryan of Bismarck, and Leo F. 
Dworshak of Fargo, said, in a statement: 

“Some of its sponsors solicited sup- 
port for this [anti-garb] measure upon 
the claim that it would keep Catholic 
sisters from teaching. We are informed by 
competent legal authority that no law can, 
under the protection of our Constitution, 
discriminate against any teacher on ac- 
count of religious membership or belief. 

“The withdrawal of the sisters would 
close some public schools in North Da- 
kota. An emergency exists in many dis- 
tricts in this state because of the shortage 
of teachers although the sisters are needed 
elsewhere. In view of the emergency, the 
sisters will arrange to use in school a 
respectable secular dress, which in no way 
indicates the fact that the teacher is a 
member of or adherent of any religious 
order or denomination. 

“Consequently, we announce that in 
such school districts where the people and 
the school boards find it necessary and de- 
sirable to retain the services of the sisters, 
the sisters will continue to teach, attired 
in a manner which is in strict compliance 
with the law.” 

Bishop Ryan said that the proposal was 
not new. He said it had been done in 
Canada and Mexico under circumstances 
similar’ to those now existing in North 
Dakota. 

Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, acting secretary 
of Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, one 
of the groups which supported the anti- 
garb bill, had this to say: “The North 
Dakota referendum was not initiated by 
citizens with a view to imposing a religious 
test on teachers in public schools. It was 
promulgated in an effort to oust sectarian 
influence from the public schools. 








“The consent given Catholic nuns to 
appear in the schoolrooms of public 
schools without a religious garb is there- 
fore unobjectionable and uncontestable.” 


New Life Window 


The symbol of the Presbyterian Church’s 
New Life Movement is a flaming heart in 
the palm of a hand. 

Since the start of the New Life move- 
ment eighteen months ago, the symbol has 
appeared in so many places—pamphlets, 
posters, letterheads—that it has become 
almost as familiar to Presbyterians as the 
Celtic Cross. 

The red, white and blue seal appeared 
in a new place recently. Center Presby- 
terian Church in Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, installed a “New Life Window” 
above the entrance to the church. De- 
signed and constructed by the Henry Hunt 
Studios of Pittsburgh, the window bears 
a richly-colored reproduction of the New 
Life emblem. The window is a memorial 
to a former pastor of the church, the late 
Reverend Alexander R. Gibson. 


Approval 


The congregation of Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church in Detroit considers religious 
education pretty important. When Detroit 
Lutheran High School, the only Protestant 
parochial secondary school in the city, 
ended its second year recently, the Presby- 
terians decided to do something to show 
their approval of the institution. They 
mailed the Lutheran school a check for 
$1,500 to help carry on its work. 
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Pictured above are over a hundred new Presbyterians from 
California. At a communion service held on June 27 the 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach welcomed 122 
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new members. The size of the group is noteworthy, but 
even more interesting is the fact that all 122 were brought 
into the church by laymen under the New Life Movement. 
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MSTERDAM! An exciting history 

of Christianity could be writ- 
ten around great words, which rep- 
resent the names of places where 
decisive and significant events took 
place in the long story of the Chris- 
tian faith. Jerusalem, Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, Canterbury, 
Stockholm, Oslo, Whitby and a 
score of other places, are names 
which suggest a cluster of thoughts thrilling the mind and 
heart of those who know their church history. 

But Amsterdam 1948, in a real sense will be unique, be- 
cause it marks the culmination of a long series of meetings 
and decisions since the Reformation, which, it is hoped, 
will result in the formal establishment of the long-desired 
World Council of Churches. 

Amsterdam is not something final; it is to be a stage— 
but an important one—in the growth of the spirit of Chris- 
tian unity. Amsterdam will not be everything. But it will 
be one of the first free general assemblies in modern Chris- 
tian history, when Protestant and Orthodox representatives 
of 148 denominations from over forty different nations will 
assemble late this month. 

Fourteen hundred people will attend the Assembly, of 
whom 450 will be official delegates, 350 will be alternates, 
100 will be youth delegates, and the remaining number 
(500) will be composed of consultants, fraternal delegates, 
observers, accredited visitors, and representatives of the 
secular and religious press. Radio broadcasts will go out 
over the world. A daily bulletin of news and announcements 
will be published. A twenty-minute 16mm. film will be 
produced to be ready about a month after. the Assembly. 
So that each delegate may hear the addresses in his own 
language, a system of microphones has been installed, like 
that employed by the UN. 

The opening and closing sessions at Amsterdam will be 
devoted to worship. The five presidents of the World Coun- 
cil will participate in the opening service at the New 
Church, historic cathedral of the Netherlands. Daily morn- 
ing services will be conducted from 9 to 9:30 by members 
of different communions. A festive closing service will take 
place on Saturday, September 4th, with delegates in ecclesi- 
astical dress. 

Four great tasks are committed to the Assembly: 

1. The opportunity to discuss and grapple with the great 
theme of the Assembly—‘Man’s Disorder and God’s De- 
sign” which is divided into four sub-titles for sectional dis- 
cussion (The Universal Church in God’s Design, God’s De- 
sign and Man’s Witness, the Church and the Disorder of 
Society, and the Church and International Affairs). 

2. The adoption of a World Council Constitution, the pre- 
liminary form of which was drafted at Utrecht in 1938. 

3. The decision as to the tasks which the World Council 
should undertake in the future, and agreeing on the main 
principles and policies to be followed. 

4. The discussion of several urgent concerns of the 
churches, such as the place and task of laymen in the 
Church, the life and work of women in the Church, the 
Christian attitude towards the Jews. 

There is inadequate space to tell of the great names 
which appear on the program. Of course, there are the 








Foeus on Amsterdam 


By ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 





five presidents of the Council: Dr. Marc Boegner, of 
France; Dr. D. Erling Eidem, Archbishop of Upsala, 
Sweden; the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher; the Archbishop of Thyateira, Dr. G. Germanos, and 
Dr. John R. Mott of the United States. Besides these, let 
me mention but a few: the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell; 
Bishop Brilioth of Sweden; Dr. John A. Mackay of Prince- 
ton; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of New York; Bishop Berggrav 
of Norway; Dr. Martin Niemdller of Germany; Dr. Karl 
Barth of Switzerland; Dr. Joseph Hromadka of Prague; 
Mr. John Foster Dulles of the United States; Dr. John 
Baillie of Edinburgh; Dr. Henry Van Dusen of New York; 
Professor Alivasatos of Athens; Bishop Fuglsang-Damgaard 
of Denmark; Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Horton of the United 
States; Dr. Hans Lilje of Germany; Dr. Berkelback van 
der Sprenkel of Utrecht. Nor should we forget the Gen- 
eral Secretary, Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, who has worked 
harder and thought more deeply concerning Amsterdam 
than any other person. 

What will be accomplished at Amsterdam? Will the 
Russian Orthodox representatives be present? Will our high 
hopes for the Assembly end in a great post-Amsterdam lull 
of disillusionment? 

First, the Amsterdam Assembly is inevitable. Amster- 
dam is more than a date and a place and a meeting. All of 
us feel that Amsterdam is a password, a symbol of some- 
thing which God has done which no act of man can undo. 

Yes, the Russian Orthodox Church will be concerned 
about Amsterdam. Although it may not be able to have 
official delegates present, it will be present at Amsterdam 
in some way or other; if not through actual official dele- 
gates, then through definitely interested visitors. 

As for a post-Amsterdam lull, everything will depend 
upon what the Spirit is able to say and do through that 
Assembly. It is hoped that out of worship, discussions, de- 
cisions, and fellowship, some new evidence of unity will be 
experienced, and some prophetic word of leadership spoken 
to the churches and to the peoples of the world. 

Of course, the major problem for Amsterdam will be to 
determine the constitution and future policy of the con- 
tinuing Council in Geneva. What functions of the World 
Council will be continued and expanded? Will a new De- 
partment of Evangelism come into being? What will be the 
future of the Reconstruction Department? What will come 
of the “concerns” of the churches in terms of united action 
on a world scale? How far will the Assembly allow the 
World Council to go in becoming an instrument of the 
churches? Will the Christians meeting at Amsterdam agree 
on the Church’s task in world order? In politics and eco- 
nomics? 

It remains to be seen how far the spirit of Christian 
unity has really grown through all these tragic years. Am- 
sterdam will tell. It is possible that Amsterdam may to 
some degree disappoint our highest hopes, if churchmen, 
cautious and careful, revert to narrow confessional con- 
cerns and thus limit the Spirit in His work. , But if they 
allow the Spirit to work this unifying and conquering will, 
Amsterdam may become more than we“now envisage or 
dream. 


This article is the third in a series on the World Council of Churches, 
Dr. Homrighausen will attend the Amsterdam Assembly and will report 
on it for Paesevrenian Live. 
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“Glory of the Cherokees” 


Dwight Indian Training School in Okla- 
home, oldest institution supported by the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 
recently went into honorable retirement 
after 145 years of service. 

The history of Dwight is intricately 
woven into the history of the Cherokees 
Indian tribe. In 1803 Gideon Blackburn, 
afrontier minister who wanted his beloved 
Cherokees to experience the blessings of 
Christianity, obtained funds enough from 
the General Assembly and from churches 
in Tennessee to start a school at a frontier 
settlement named Brainerd, near the pres- 
ent Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

In 1819, after the school at Brainerd 
had been well established, a large part of 
the Cherokee tribe folded their tepees, 
headed westward where white men were 
fewer and the air freer. They made their 
home some 400 miles away in what is now 
the state of Arkansas. Some white men 
made it their home too. When the mission 
school at Brainerd closed, two missionary 
families, the Finneys and the Washburns, 
followed the Cherokees westward. They 
were joined during the arduous journey by 
two New Englanders, Jacob Hitchcock and 
James Orr. When the party of white men 
urived at the new settlement of the 
Cherokees, they shrugged off their packs, 
without more ado pitched into the task of 
building another school. The site chosen 
for it was near the present town of Rus- 
sellville, Arkansas. 

Cherokees and missionaries had estab- 
lished a new home for themselves. But 
wandering days were not done for either. 
In 1829, Indians and white men packed up 
again, moved westward to a piece of land 
known as the Indian Territory which the 
government had set aside in Oklahoma. 
Here, once again, the Finneys, Washburns, 
and other members of the staff calmly set 
about re-establishing a mission school. 
This time it was situated near Fort Smith, 
in the eastern part of Oklahoma. This 
lime it stayed for good. The cluster of 
twenty-one log huts where black-eyed, 
black-haired Cherokee youngsters were 
instructed in the three R’s was given the 
nme “Dwight.” 

In the ensuing years Dwight grew in 
sie and in esteem among the Cherokees. 
As early as 1832 there were eighty pupils 
in the boarding school and fifteen staff 
members. It was regarded as the educa- 
tional center of the tribe. 

Except for a period following the Civil 
War when Dwight was temporarily de- 
prived of the Church’s support, things 
went smoothly until 1912. Then some: 
thing happened. It looked as if Dwight 
lad suddenly been jinxed. One by one, 
during the following seven years, four of 
the school buildings burned to the ground. 
This tragedy made it necessary to close 
down the school in roro. 

Dwight entered the year 1948 as a ¢o- 
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educational boarding school with a faculty 
of eight and a student body numbering 
sixty-eight Indian pupils. Sitting side-by- 
side in the classrooms were Cherokee, 
Choctaw, and Seminole Indian children. 
The curriculum included academic sub- 
jects and Bible study, as well as practical 
courses like homemaking and crafts. de- 
signed to help students make a living. 
Said an Indian girl whose brother had just 
finished the eighth grade at Dwight: “He 
run the farm this summer. He raised more 
crop than Papa ever saw, and he made 
more money than Papa ever heard of.” 

In June the final chapter in Dwight’s 
long and colorful history was written. The 
Synod of Oklahoma, concurring with a 
decision of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, voted to close the school. Reason 
for the Board’s decision was a sufficiency 
of other good schools nearby to which 
Indian children can go. 


Church for a Day 


Tucked away near Mt. Pochuck, New 
Jersey, the Wantage Presbyterian Church 
is awaiting September, when its doors will 
be opened and the boards taken from its 
windows—for one day. 

The laws of Congregation of the Clove, 
which worships in the old church, call for 
an annual election of officers, and one 
service a year. 

First established as a Dutch Reformed 
Church by settlers from Holland in 1707, 
the church was made Presbyterian during 
the Revolutionary War. Records of its 
241 years of service are still kept in a 
tattered and yellowed book. 








Dibelius Scores 
Soviet Blockade 


Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop 
of Berlin, was at it again. The German 
church leader who, during the past few 
months, has been openly critical of Rus- 
sian policy in the Soviet zone of Berlin 
(P.L., June 5, July 3), recently declared 
himself on the tense situation which has 
enveloped the German capital during the 
past month. 

The Bishop’s latest statement was con- 
tained in a letter to all four Allied com- 
mandants in Berlin urging them to settle 
their differences. The letter was sharply 
critical of the Soviet blockade which had 
halted shipments of food and other vital 
supplies. : 

Declaring that . . . “the Church con- 
siders itself the lawyer of the people” in 
the crisis, Dr. Dibelius charged that the 
measures taken by the Soviet Military Ad- 
ministration “contradict the most simple 
commands of humanity” and threaten to 
isolate Berlin from the outside world. 

Bishop Dibelius also said that currency 
reforms adopted by the western powers 
but rejected by the Russians have “seri- 
ously affected the daily lives of Berliners, 
doubled black market opportunities, and 
led to dishonesties among the people.” 

In addition, he added that the new cur- 
rencies “have left innocent people helpless 
between opposing policies of the Allies.” 





For the past twelve years, Lone Denman (above), janitor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Ardmore, Oklahoma, has given daily afternoon chime programs, 
filling his community with the music of favorite hymns. Now in his twenty-first 
year at the church, Lone says he will take a short vacation this summer. 
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Hardy Perennial 


Very few ministers have compiled a 
record like that of Carroll D. Erskine, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Sturgis, South Dakota. Seventy years old, 
Mr. Erskine has been pastor of First Pres- 
byterian for forty-two years. It is his 
first and only church. 

Each year, on June 22, the congrega- 
tion of the First Presbyterian Church hon- 
ors its beloved pastor by celebrating 
“Erskine Day.” It was on June 22, 1906, 
that Carroll Erskine, a young man just out 
of Lake Forest (Illinois) Seminary, came 
tv Sturgis. He preached his first sermon 
in a one-room frame church before a con- 
gregation of twenty people. Today the 
Sturgis Church, with a membership of 
over 300, is one of the finest in the Black 
Hills region. The present building con- 
tains a library, kitchen, and club rooms, 

Although a minister, Mr. Erskine 
has always been active in the political, as 
well as the religious, field. He was a South 
Dakota state senator for six years. 

His activities at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Sturgis are those of any pastor. 
But Mr. Erskine has one special interest— 
young people. Inspired by him, the 
younger members of the church are ac- 
tively engaged in the spiritual and civic 
betterment of the community. The church’s 


forty-girl choir is considered the best in 
the region. 

The years don’t seem to have slowed 
down the perpetually active Sturgis min- 
ister. In the past year he has performed 
sixty weddings and has officiated at thirty- 
seven funerals. On a recent Sunday he 
conducted a Sunday school class, gave the 
regular morning sermon, held a baptismal 
service, and performed three weddings. 


Unhurried Lady 


Her will was finally carried out—fifty- 
seven years after she died. In this will 
Mrs. Rose Anna Hughes had left $18,000 
for the maintenance of a home for elderly 
Presbyterian widows. But the old lady, 
ninety-eight when she died in 1891, was 
in no hurry about it. She said that the 
$18,000 should be invested until it yielded 
an income sufficient to care for about 
thirty widows. (Single elderly ladies, even 
though Presbyterians, were excluded from 
the benefits.) 

Ten years ago, the Synod of Kentucky 
took a look at Mrs. Hughes’ investment, 
decided it had grown big enough. A com- 
mittee was appointed and given the job 
of looking around for a suitable home. 
This summer they found it. It was a three- 
story stone building on St. James Court 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Its eighteen 
rooms were spacious enough to accommo- 
date the proposed thirty residents. The 
purchase price of the home—$27,coo— 
was paid by two citizens of Louisville, Mr. 
and Mrs. Owsley Haskins, in memory of 
their parents. The cost of maintaining the 
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HOW THINGS STAND NOW 
Our total 1948 responsibility 1s 
One half of ovr budget + 
By June 30th according te our former giving habits we 
would heve pod 
Actually you have sent in to June 30th 





$13,359,886 — 100% 
$ 6,479,943 ~— 50% 


$ 4,642,257 - 
$ 2,794494— 21% 
Huw de your records compare when you opply these percentaces? 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


34.75% 














When General Council treasurer Roger H. Johnson added up the figures on 
Benevolence Budget contributions on June 30, he concluded that more Pres- 
byterians than usual are taking a vacation from church this summer. Usu- 
ally, by this date, 34.75 per cent of the Budget has been paid. This year only 
21 per. cent has been paid. To jog Presbyterians into increasing their sum- 
mertime giving the General Council issued the following appeal: “God's 
work is as important in the summer as in the winter... . Human need takes 
no vacation. Why not plan this summer to attend church regularly and to 
contribute regularly? Avoid the summer slump. While everything else is 
growing this summer, let us also hasten the growth of Christ’s Kingdom.” 
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home would come entirely from Rog 
Anna Hughes’ investment, which hag 
swelled from $18,000 to a whopping $311, 
ooo—enough to provide an annual income 
of $10,000. This sum would cover the cog 
of running the home for a year. - 

Less than a week after it had been 
cated, the Rose Anna Hughes Presbyt 
Home took in its first boarders. There 
seven women in the group: three from 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; three f 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.; and 
from a union church in Louisville. Aj 
were thankful that, many years ago, the 
fortune of Mrs. Rose Anna Hughes had 
been soundly invested. 


Buffalo in °49 

Next year’s General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. will again 
convene near a large body of water. This 
year it was Puget Sound, Washington 
Next year it will be Lake Erie. - 

The 160th General Assembly adjourned 
without deciding on the place of the r6zst 
Assembly, but recently the Office of th 
General Assembly, entrusted with making 
arrangements for the 1949 meeting, an 
nounced that the Assembly would meet in 
Buffalo, New York, May 19 to May 25. 

The Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery, next 
year’s host organization to the Assembly, 
has already formed a committee to take 
charge of local arrangements for the meet- 
ing. The Reverend Ralph B. Hindman, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
is chairman of the committee. The Rev- 
erend James W. Laurie, pastor, Central 
Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, is vice- 
chairman. Kleinhans Music Hall, with a 
seating capacity of some 3,000, has been 
secured by the committee for Assembly 
business sessions. 

Other members of the General Assembly 
Committee include Mr. Walter McClaus 
land, the Reverend Albert Butzer, the 
Reverend David MacInnes, the Reverend 
Bruce Swift, and Mrs. A. W. Thompson. 


Passion Play Reopens 


By FI 
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Last month, after a six-year interrupfi 


tion caused by the war, some 4,500 people 
saw once again the famous Black Hil 
Passion Play at Spearfish, South Dakota 
As in pre-war times, the part of Jesus was 
played by Josef Meier, a native of Luenet, 
Germany. Meier is the seventh member 
of his family to play the leading role i 
the play during 200 years of performances 
in Luenen and Spearfish. The Passion 
Play cast came to the United States i 
1938 and chose Spearfish as the Americat 
setting for the drama. 

The Black Hills’ Lookout Mountain # 


the backdrop for the play. The stage ust 


for the spectacle is two and one- 
blocks long. Three performances of 
play will be given each week until 
tember 8. 
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By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


HROUGH ACTION by the 16oth General 

Assembly in Seattle in May, the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. reaffirmed its his- 
toric opposition to compulsory military 
, thef training. The statement approved by the 
commissioners asserted “. . . that a system 
son. § of voluntary recruitment will provide ade- 
quate defense if administered by leaders 
who believe in it. Because of our indus- 
trial and military potentialities revealed 
in the last war, because of our capacity 
for mobilization, and because of the re- 
sources inherent in the voluntary system, 
we go on record as opposing ... use of 
the draft in peacetime.” 

Three weeks later in the closing hours 
ifthe 80th Congress, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved and sent to the White 
House a compromise, peace-time draft 
bill which provides: 

(1) Twenty-one months of military 
“rvice for men from nineteen through 
Wenty-five years of age; 
ain #§ (2) Registration of all men from 
e useltighteen to twenty-five with exemptions 
e-halif similar to the wartime draft; 
of (3) Increase in the over-all manpower 
| Sepastrength of the armed forces to 2,005,882; 


(4) Five-year service in the active re- 
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What should be the attitude of the churches 


toward administration of military training? 


serve for draftees and volunteers after 
they complete their active duty; 

(5) That the law will be in force after 
receiving the President’s signature, but no 
inductions will be made for ninety days, 
unless a national emergency should be 
declared. 

The action by Congress, as approved by 
President Truman on June 24, establishes 
the law under which we will live for at 
least two years. I have felt that if the 
nation’s most responsible military and 
civilian officials told the country that a 
program of civilian military training was, 
for the present, essential to national se- 
curity, then Christian folk should support 
it. These officials have now spoken. Time 
alone will tell if they are right. 

But the General Assembly’s decision 
against the peace-time draft represents a 
conflict which we must try to resolve. Al- 
though opposed by the Church, the peace- 
time draft is here. What should be the 
attitude of the churches toward its admin- 
istration? 

Christian people are, by the nature of 
their Christian faith, more concerned with 
preserving a free society than any other 
group of citizens. They are willing to pay 
whatever price freedom may require. But 
for the same reason, they are more aware 


Emphasis given moral values at Fort Knox, Ky., experimental camp should characterize programs for draftees everywhere. 


“| National Defense of Character 


than any other group of citizens that the 
moral character of a nation is the only 
sure foundation of its freedom. 

The Christian community is profoundly 
concerned as to the effect peace-time mili- 
tary service training will have on the 
moral character of American youth. 


Consider these points 

The following considerations are rele- 
vant: 

(1) It is possible that military training 
could be handled in such a way that the 
moral character of America’s young men 
would be considerably tainted if not ac- 
tually corrupted by their experience in 
such a training program. 

(2) With the adoption of a peace-time 
draft, the Armed Forces will become to an 
extent (heretofore unknown in our his- 
tory) the Armed Forces of the whole peo- 
ple—the people’s Army, the people’s Navy, 
and the people’s Air Force. This has vast 
and, as yet, perhaps unrealized implica- 
tions for the Armed Forces and their rela- 
tionship to the nation. 

(3) It therefore becomes the special re- 
sponsibility of the churches, acting for the 
Christian portion of the population, to 
ensure that the youth of the country are 
not corrupted by their participation in 
this training program. 

The above points deserve amplification. 
From the standpoint of personal integrity 
and moral character, some of the finest 
young Americans I met during World War 
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II were recent graduates of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 
If all the officers in charge of training were 
of this type, we would have nothing to 
fear. But the officers’ corps taken as a 
whole is a pretty fair cross section of the 
population. There are all kinds of officers 
as there are all kinds of people. 

The effect of a military training pro- 
gram upon the moral character of Ameri- 
can youth will depend primarily upon the 
moral character of the officers in charge. 
If they are of the type who think of their 
boys as being nothing more than young 
fighting animals whose natural off-duty 
recreation will be prostitutes and liquor, 
then widespread corruption can be ex- 
pected. 

Or, if it should happen that officers are 
put in charge whose official attitude to- 
ward the morals of their boys is correct 
but whose own off-duty interests are cen- 
tered largely on immoral practices, then 
theiz trainees might be expected to acquire 
similar interests, and the long-range effect 
would be the same. In other words, if 
morally lax officers are running the pro- 
gram, the youth whom they train will be 
corrupted. But if morally clean officers 
are in charge, they can create a wholesome 
atmosphere to which boys in training will 
respond. 

In nine cases out of ten, decent officers 
make decent outfits. 

Concern for the moral character of 
American youth is not the concern of 
prudish Puritans. It is the concern of 
Christian citizens who know the world 
very well indeed—who know that moral 
character is the most important factor in 
guaranteeing national security, more im- 
portant than the possession of the atom 
bomb or of any other earth-destroying 
weapon. 


The case in France 


We know that in 1940 the French Army 
suddenly collapsed even though its or- 
ganization, based on universal military 
service, was reputed to be the best in the 
world. Military training not only did not 
save France, but by an ironic turn of for- 
tune actually contributed to that nation’s 
total defeat. The presumably trained 
youth of the nation had all been mobilized 
and were for the most part captured when 
the Army disintegrated. 

Of the many reasons for the French col- 
lapse, the chief reason was the presence, 
at vital points, of officers who lacked 
moral character. What happened to France 
can happen to us. 

Many Christians are sceptical about 
the peace-time draft because they are not 
sure that the youth of the country can be 
safely entrusted to the Armed Forces. 
They know something about the life of 
American lads on overseas’ duty, and some 
of the things they know are not reassuring. 

The conditions in an occupied area are 
of course very special. But would life in 
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training camps in the United States be 
different from overseas’ posts? 

The Army is well aware of the public’s 
concern at this point and has made a sin- 
cere effort to demonstrate that it can be 
trusted with the training program. The 
demonstration consists in part of a Uni- 
versal Military Training. Experimental 
Unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky. The staff 
at Fort Knox is doing a superb job. They 
have demonstrated beyond a shadow of 
doubt that in that particular place a pro- 
gram has been developed which deserves 
the confidence and approbation of the 
country. It is the kind of unit to which I 
would like to send my two boys. 

But the crux of the matter is whether 
this limited, model program at Fort Knox 
can be expanded into a general program 
for training draftees throughout the coun- 
try. And the answer to that depends upon 
whether there are sufficient officers with 
technical competence and high moral char- 
acter to run the program. 

Any youth military training program 
obviously bears watching. Our national 
security is involved. Do the defense sec- 
retaries realize that the most important 
single factor in national security is moral 
character, and can they be trusted to plan 
our military training programs according- 
ly? How can the Christian community be 
sure that the national interest is being safe- 
guarded in this all-important matter? 

There are two conventional procedures 
for keeping an eye on the Armed Forces. 
One is the Office of the Inspector General 
in each of the Services, the other is the 








@ WITH A LONG BACKGROUND in mili- 
tary and international affairs, Francis 
Pickens Miller is eminently qualified 
to write on national defense. In 
World War I he advanced from pri- 
vate to first lieutenant in the A.E.F. 
During World War II, he served as 
colonel on the intelligence section of 
General Eisenhower’s staff, and earned 
decorations from Britain, France, and 
Belgium. After the war he served the 
Office of Military Government in 
Berlin for a year. Between wars Mr. 
Miller studied at Oxford University, 
England, and traveled widely as chair- 
man of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

















Congressional investigation. During 
past three years, however, it has 
conclusively demonstrated that, for 
time being at least, neither of these 
cedures can be trusted to function 
sistently in the national interest. 
The Office of the Inspector Gene 
the Army seems at times to operate on 
assumption that the best way to 
unpleasant facts is, first, to deny 
and, second, to question the integrit 
officers who are attempting to secure 
medial action. The mentality and me 
of this Office have forfeited to some 
tent the confidence of the public and hg 
created widespread doubt as to the A 
ability to inspect itself in the interest of 


the nation as a whole. z 
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Congressional investigation 


Toward the end of World War II, 
appeared to be some ground for hope 
committees of the Congress had devel 
an investigatory method (as exempli 
by the work of the Truman Committ 
the Senate) which could be trusted 
operate in the national interest in ma 
of this kind. But that hope was tem 
porarily blasted by Senator Owen Brewster 
of Maine who rendered a great disservice 
to the Republic by using his post a 
chairman of the most promising of these 
committees to achieve personal publicity 
and to serve party rather than national 
ends. 

Who then is to keep the American peo- 
ple currently informed as to how the new 
training program for draftees is working? 
Who can be trusted to keep an eye on it 
from the standpoint of the national inter- 
est? I believe that an answer requires 
action of two kinds: 

(1) The Federal Council of Churches 
should appoint a permanent commission 
of distinguished citizens to make a con- 
tinuing study of the effect of the military 
training program on the moral character 
of youth. 

(2) The President should be required 
by law to appoint a committee, compar 
ble to the Finletter Committee on Avia 
tion, to present reports to the nation 
These should be comprehensive, including 
findings on the technical value of peace- 
time military training for civilian youth i 
the light of modern conditions, as well as 
on the influence of the program on the 
character of American youth. 

The reliability and value of the reports 
would depend upon the persons named to 
the committee. In addition to representa 
tives from the Armed Forces, the follow 
ing are the type of men who should be 
appointed to this committee: Charles Taft, 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches; Thomas Parran, until recently 
head of the Public Health Service; Jame 
Conant, president of Harvard University; 
Hanson Baldwin, military correspondent 
of The New York Times, and Henry P. 
Van Dusen, president of Union Seminary. 


PrespyTertan Lire 
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Home after the Nurnberg War Crimes Trials, Judge Wennerstrum applies neigh- 
borly good will to thorny task of promoting democracy among German youth. 


Open-eyed Justice 


Doing good by stealth is a hobby with Judge Charles 


Wennerstrum, who tempers law with love in his court. 


VERA and HENRY BRADSHAW 


|" IOWA, there’s a determined one-man 
campaign being waged, without benefit 
of fanfare or publicity, to promote inter- 
national understanding between the youth 
of this country and that of conquered Ger- 
many. 

Its promoter is Charles F. Wennerstrum, 
fifty-nine-year-old justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, who not only prefers, but 
tven insists upon, remaining in the back- 
ground, as he does in the numerous private 
humanitarian enterprises in which he is 
engaged. 

Wennerstrum was, literally, jolted into 
this most recent campaign. On a day last 
winter in Germany, while the jurist was 
enjoying a brief respite from his duties as 
Presiding Judge of Tribunal Number 5 in 
the War Crime cases (the tribunal which 
heard the famous hostages case), a Ger- 
man boy collided with him on the street. 
In very good English, the boy anxiously 
apologized. 

Judge Wennerstrum noted his tattered 
tlothing, his tense mouth, and lean cheeks, 
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and impulsively invited the boy to his 
home in Nurnberg for dinner. The boy re- 
vealed that he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, and was overwhelmed 
almost to the point of speechlessness when 
the Judge suggested that he bring three or 
four friends with him. 

The result was that the Wennerstrums’ 
living room became the scene of intense, 
frank discussions bringing out in the open 
Germany’s and the world’s most perplex- 
ing problems. One boy, separated from 
his family in the Russian zone, wrote his 
doctor-father about the American’s hos- 
pitalities, and his parent was so moved 
that he wrote Judge Wennerstrum: 

“T suppose my son told you about his 
difficult situation. . . . Is this why you 
treated him so very kindly, entertaining 
him and giving him things he was badly 
in need of? Though unknown to you, I 
beg you to allow me to express my thanks 
for helping my boy overcome his difficul- 
ties and keep up his spirits.” 

Back in the United States, Judge Wen- 
nerstrum found himself much in demand 
as a speaker. It was his golden oppor- 


tunity. Everywhere he went, he told the 
pathetic story of the Erlangen students, 
of their brave struggle for education in 
spite of heartbreaking obstacles and an un- 
certain future; of their eagerness to see a 
democratic government in Germany, al- 
though they couldn’t quite comprehend its 
workings. And he imparted to his audi- 
ences his wish that these boys could have 
the opportunity of spending at least a year 
in the United States, where they could 
study in well-equipped universities and be- 
come intimate with American people and 
their democracy. 

It wasn’t, however, until his old fra- 
ternity, the Sigma Alpha Epsilon boys at 
Des Moines’ Drake University, heard him 
voice his desire that the idea materialized. 

The brothers, under the leadership of 
Student Councilman Tom Wright, took up 
the challenge. The university and the 
S.A.E. alumni cooperated, and plans are 
now under way to bring a German student 
to Drake. The fraternity is urging every 
chapter in the nation to follow suit. 


Affirmative reply 


Judge Wennerstrum, meanwhile, works 
on, attempting to interest individuals and 
organizations in sponsoring a similar pro- 
gram. Letters flow steadily to his young 
friends across the ocean, encouraging and 
advising them. 

This tall, shy man with his contagious 
personality believes that every person has 
a definite responsibility for the welfare of 
his fellowman, regardless of color, race, or 
creed, and that the answer to Cain’s im- 
mortal question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” could never be anything but 
affirmative. 

People in the small town of Chariton, 
Iowa, where Judge Wennerstrum lives, 
speak of his great concern for those about 
him. Many have sat in his Sunday school 
classes at the First Presbyterian Church 
where he has served as superintendent, 
teacher, and elder for some twenty years, 
and know well his devout faith and altru- 
istic doctrines. 

His munificence is partially due to first- 
hand knowledge of poverty. When he was 
a boy, there was no money for college, so 
he cheerfully “read” his way through 
Drake—read meters for water and gas 
companies. In this way he earned almost 
the entire cost of his A.B. and LL.B. de- 
grees. 

Lacking the money to set up a law 
practice, he joined an old law firm for one 
year and then set up for himself in 
Chariton, heart of Iowa’s then booming 
coal mining section. Within a few months 
after hanging out his law shingle, he was 
elected county attorney. 

The methods of this young county at- 
torney were unique. In the year 1917, 
many law violators were foreign-born and 
offenses came about because they didn’t 
understand the rules of the new country. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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He thought he was on the shelf, but God gave him a bigger assignment. 


HE KIND FLATTERY of friends often 

wraps one in the cotton wool of com- 
placency. This had happened to me be- 
cause I had failed to realize that my 
father’s popularity in his church was 
waning. 

As far as I could tell the membership 
of the church supported father’s ministry 
as wholeheartedly then as it had for the 
past twelve years. My father and mother 
loved the people—Iowa farmers who had 
traveled west to retire, tradesmen, teach- 
ers, and clerks. 

But there were a few with lofty notions. 
My father did not attract these. If father 
had been an orator or a social lion, if he 
had dramatized himself and had been a 
back slapper and a joiner of lodges and 


clubs, he might have had a more “im- 
portant” following. 
One man was frank about it. He said 


that my father had done good work, but 
that now it was time for a change. Father 
admired this man for his courage and 
straightforwardness. In spite of the pro- 
testations of his friends, father said he 
thought the man was right. Twelve years 
was a long time; besides, he was growing 
old. 

My father had never been complacent 
and he was never convinced that the op- 
position was even a large minority of the 
congregation. But he was not one to go 
about arming his friends with cudgels on 
his behalf. He was militant for the Lord 
but not for himself. 


By MARGARET ALLEN 


Father and mother must have talked it 
over a good deal. They were alone then. 
Their three children were almost com- 
pletely independent of them, and now the 
church which they had nurtured and loved 
wanted its independence too. They liked 
the city and were paying for the first 
home they had ever owned. They were 
struggling to send their youngest child 
through senior year at college. If father 
resigned—. 


He had no illusions 

It would be hard for a man of father’s 
age to get a church. He had no illusions 
about that. Men from all over the country 
looked with favor at this section of the 
country. Perhaps father was finished as 
a preacher. He knew a lot of ineffectual 
preachers who eked out a living doing 
“supply” work or making religious sur- 
veys, or who were hired by big churches 
as pastoral callers. He did not want that. 
Surely there would be an opening some- 
where. 

But the weeks dragged on and all the 
openings were taken by the bright young 
ministers who wanted to come to the 
West. 

When their youngest daughter finished 
college, however, father and mother made 
their decision to leave. At least there was 
no divided church to haunt their mem- 
ories, no open opposition to father’s min- 


istry. Many wanted to vote not to ac 
cept his resignation. But he asked them 
to accept it without dissent or heroics or 
demonstration. This they did, though er 
pressions of affection and regret were pro- 
fuse and sincere. 

Father’s faith took many a beating 
during the weeks that followed. The char- 
acteristic pride in his church was gon 
because it was his church no longer. Some- 
one else was to benefit by the rewards of 
his labors. The furrows in father’s brow 
deepened daily. But mother was there to 
insist that there was nothing to wony 
about. The home was finally paid for and 
there was a little in building and loan. 

There must be a philosophy for midde 
age which enables one to scale the stone 
wall of failure and the knowledge of one’s 
limitations. Together mother and father 
climbed that wall. When they reached the 
top they found a promised land on th 
other side. But they didn’t know this 
quite yet. 

Father did not sit at home waiting 
Micawber-like for something to turn up 
Nor did he drag his pride in the dust. Bu 
father didn’t want to rest. He was im 
patient. He did some watchful waiting. 

While he “watched and prayed” 
spaded furiously in the garden, built + 
new chicken house, shingled the garagt, 
and spent many an evening playing flind 
with a retired minister friend who called 
on him. 

Then one day father received a lettet. 
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It was from the executive secretary of 
father’s presbytery, a man highly regarded 
as a businessman as well as a spiritual 
leader. The secretary asked father to 
come and see him. Father went right away. 

The secretary told father about a church 
in the mid-city. It was an old church in 
a district originally residential. But now 
business had moved in, crowding out the 
weather-beaten Gothic structure until it 
became a down-at-the-heels ne’er-do-well 
in a bustling and indifferent neighbor- 
hood, a dowdy poor relation in the com- 
pany of prosperous cousins. 

It would have been a different story if 
the old church had been supported by a 
devoted and energetic congregation. True, 
there were many who were devoted— 
sweet ladies who had grown old in that 
church and who loved every warped beam 
and creaking step. But the body of the 
church was dissatisfied, not just with the 
building, but with the ministry. 

This church had been ailing of a dread 
disease. A minister had not only stayed 
too long but had insisted on his personal 
rights. People were forced to take sides. 
The church became divided and one side 
accused the other of disloyalty. Finally 
the minister was officially asked to resign. 
There was much bitterness and recrimina- 
tion. Many angrily left the church and 
those who remained were discouraged and 
sad. An old minister had been appointed 
tothe church as Stated Supply, but he was 
not able to continue as the minister. 
























0 at 
them§ This was father’s challenge, a serious 
ics rf one for a person of father’s impetuous 
sh ex-§ nature. Could he control his temper and 
e pro-@ rebuild this church? Father and mother 
and God talked it over. They decided to 
eating § go ahead. 
char- , 
ou Like a tabernacle 
Some- Compared to the church father had left, 
rds of f this ancient house of God must have 
brow § seemed like the tabernacle of the Israelites, 
ere to faded and worn and scarred. The resi- 
worry § dential area was the same way—old houses 
r and belonging to men whose waking hours 


.. were so much demanded by their busi- 
nesses that the homes suffered silently like 
hungry children, too apathetic to make 
outcry. 

Father and mother thought of these 
houses only as homes for the people who 
lived in them. A house that has warmth 
- this and light and privacy and companionship 
isa home. Father and mother forgot 
aiting§ about the darned Nottingham lace cur- 
n Up tains, the bright flowered rugs with the 
_ Buf bare warp showing, the fringed sofa 
s im-§ cushions with Indians painted on them. It 
ing. § Was the place for spiritual hopes when the 
” bell more material ones were frustrated. 
uilt 3 
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Soon the old loyalty crept back. There 
Was more interest in the church, and the 
congregation grew larger week by week. 
To the younger folks, though, it was a 
rather shamefaced loyalty. How could one 
point with pride at that doddering old 
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Ironing for Missions 


i MAY SOUND SILLY, but foreign 
missions has me ironing. 

I used to hate ironing. All my life 
I’ve industriously avoided ironing. 
Thus, when my laundress called re- 
cently to say she had to go out of 
town, I started to think of someone 
to take her place. 

But just at that time our church 
was launching a plan of self-denial 
for giving to foreign missions. My 
heart sank as the implication of this 
coincidence filtered through to my 
conscience. Unmistakably, the laun- 
dress’ call was my cue. My lifetime 
aversion to ironing must be met and 
mastered. 

The night before ironing day I 
dampened the clothes, bolstering my 
resolution by dwelling on the fact 
that six cents a day would feed a 
Chinese child. If I didn’t flunk this 
challenge, I could regard myself, in a 
way, as supporting several Chinese 
youngsters. With a mental picture of 
an oriental baby being fed on my six 
cents a day, I set up the ironing 
board. 

The years of delegating this task 
to others took heavy toll of my time. 
It took me forty minutes to do the 
first shirt, and half an hour to do a 
little pinafore. But at day’s end my 
speed had picked up. 

That night I figured up my time, 
and put $5.40 into my missionary 
purse. The little tyke in China could 
eat for three months. 

The next week I ironed for Brazil 
and Mexico, and gave those countries 
the $10.80 I saved. This week I’m 
ironing for Africa. 

My husband and children are 
pleased about my accomplishment, 
and have made it a sort of standing 
joke. “Is it the China or South Africa 
shirt I’m wearing?” my husband will 
ask. 

But these things boomerang. If 
people far away benefit from my iron- 
ing, so do I. I feel it’s broken the 
shell of my own little domestic world. 
I am, to some extent, a citizen of the 
world. And you know, I rather enjoy 
ironing now.—N1Ta BELLE CRoFT 








woman of a church? They wanted a new 
church. 

To the older people, however, the dod- 
dering woman of a church was invested 
with the traditions of a devoted past. 
They resented the growing feeling for a 
new church. Father called on both young 
and old and listened to their thoughts. 

Finally father called a congregational 
meeting. The church had been divided 
once because of a minister. Would it be 
divided again because of a_ building? 
Father heard all the arguments and ended 
them by making a fantastic proposition. 

“If we can get $45,000 for the present 
site,” said he, grandly, “would you be 
willing to accept it and take the money to 
build a new church?” 


A “pipe dream” 


This was a pipe dream, most of the 
congregation must have thought. The old- 
sters knew the burden of a church debt. 
They had been told how much even a new 
roof would cost. The others were equally 
skeptical. Such a preposterous suggestion 
might end all hope for a new church for 
good. 

Popularity was never my father’s main 
object in life. He believed in action. The 
next day he and a committee made the 
proposition to the Bank of America. It 
was accepted. 

A lot in a nearby residential area was 
purchased and an attractive building 
suited to the needs of the parish was 
erected. A house next door was purchased 
and refurnished. The church became more 
united and enthusiastic through the enter- 
prise than it had been for years. 

As for father, his life as an active 
servant of the Lord was not over. This 
was the major triumph of his career. He 
had known failure and discouragement. 
Now he was filled with understandable 
gratitude and pride. 

He took snapshots of the new church, 
had them enlarged and tinted, and framed 
them himself in dime-store frames. I was 
the recipient of one of these. It didn’t 
look like the fashionable etchings of the 
Cathedral at Rheims, or the inspired paint- 
ings of Westminster Abbey, or even the 
picture postcard charm of a New England 
meeting house. 

It was just a modest and starkly new 
stucco building, with none of the graceful 
artistry of shrubs and vines, or the mel- 
lowing of time and elements. But to father 
it was a beautiful thing. To father’s fam- 
ily and friends it was a monument indeed 
to the faith and courage of a minister and 
his congregation—and a bit of Yankee 
cleverness besides. 


Sewing 
Sow a thought, and you reap an act; 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
Sow a character, and you reap » destiny. 
—SAMUEL SMILES 
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Repert of Commission on Social Education and Action 


adepted by the 160th General Assembly at Seattle. 


N THE YEAR 1939 a most significant and 
| startling editorial appeared in the pages 
Fortune. 
“Unless the Church makes 
us hear a voice not our own voice, we 


of the magazine 
this: 


The meat of 
it was 


shall all perish.” We bring to you a report 
on Social Education and Action in order 
that the Church may speak before the 
world with a voice not the voice of that 
secular world. 

It is perhaps a peculiar statement for 
the chairman of the Department of Social 
Education and Action of our Board of 
Christian Education to make, but I have 
had moments when I questioned the util- 
ity of making some of these pronounce- 
ments. I imes wondered whether 
they sawed much wood; whether they cut 
much grass; whether they really counted 
in the councils of state and in our secular 
order. Any suspicions or lack of faith 
which I may have had were washed en- 
tirely out of my mind when I went to 
Washington, D.C., early in April of this 
year, to present before the Senate Armed 


somet 


Introduction 
By GANSE LITTLE 


Services Committee the position of the 
Church on peace-time conscription. 

Our group was there on the afternoon 
when Henry Wallace was a witness before 
the committee. The event became a politi- 
cal Roman holiday. 

After three hours of a veritable chaos 
of klieg lights, movietone cameras, and 
television, came the representatives of the 
Church. 

But after Mr. Wallace left, every mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
with the exception of the chairman, Sena- 
tor Gurney, had walked out of the hear- 
ing chamber. 

Movietone News men were packing up 
their cameras . . . klieg lights . . . con- 
fusion reigned supreme. In that atmos- 
phere we read that part of the report of 
the 159th General Assembly that stated 
the Church’s stand against military con- 
scription in peacetime. 


That experience proved to me that our 
pronouncements do saw wood and they do 
cut grass, because behind that maneuver 
it was perfectly obvious to us that the 
committee did not want us to appear. 
They did not want the Church of Jesu 
Christ to register vocally its convictions 
in matters of great public importance. 

Now I do not care what you say in this 
Assembly about this matter of peacetime 
conscription—this is a free deliberative 
body—but, under God, say something. Be- 
cause next time those hearings are held, 
the Roman Catholic Church will be there, 
and the Methodist Church will be there. 
The Baptist Church will be there, and the 
Congregationalists, and Friends will be 
there. When that roll is called, I want the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America there with something to say. 
When the roll is called down yonder, we'll 
be there! 

Now I stress this point, only by way of 
illustration, because it refutes a sentiment 
in our Church which has reproduced itself 
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poth in the written and spoken word. It 
has been said and written prior to this 
General Assembly, for instance, that we 
ought not to legislate upon these crucial, 
these obviously explosive issues, lest we 
turn aside the minds of some of the peo- 
ple who are being brought into the Church 
in the New Life Movement. Do not pro- 
nounce lest you offend some of these new 
Christians in our fellowship. 
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What kind of members? 


Not long ago the question was put to 
me, “What kind of members does the 
Church need?” It is a fair question. What 
kind of members does the Church of Jesus 
Christ need? Obviously, men and women 
who are saved. But saved from what? 
Saved from race prejudice, from fear of 
change, from slavish devotion to a secular 
order, from abject concurrence with a gov- 
emmentally proposed program seriously 
infected with militarism. Saved for what? 
Saved for forthright thinking and action 
in behalf of civil liberty, for a fellowship 
alone worthy of the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the preservation of the history-hal- 
lowed hearthstone of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the cornerstone of all human 
liberty—God alone is Lord of the con- 
science. 

I dare to assert upon the floor of this 
General Assembly that for every potential 
member of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, possibly un- 
nerved, unmanned, and dismayed by our 
Social Education and Action program, 
there will be found ten of the so-called 
men of the street—who have hitherto 
passed by the Church because they felt it 
was pusillanimous and really stood for 
nothing in our modern day. There will be 
ten such who will glorify God that the 
Church is not solely concerned with 
achieving a protective coloration within 
its economic, social, and political environ- 
ment. 

We must beware lest paraphrasing the 
boast of the first disciples we say, “Lord, 
what size these church statistics be!”— 
only to hear his sharp rebuke implemented 
repeatedly in human history, “What doth 
it profit a church to gain the whole world 
and lose its own soul?” 

It has been said, and it has been writ- 
ten prior to this Assembly, “The commis- 
sioners to this Assembly are not empow- 
ered to represent the mind of the Church 
in non-ecclesiastical and non-religious mat- 
ters.” My Christian friends, whoever said 
that a General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ gathered together to represent the 
minds of the churches? That is the kind 
of prostitution of the democratic principle, 
Which has already seriously infected our 
secular government—the theory that every 
congressman has to keep his ear to the 
ground of his constituency, and vote as 
his constituency tells him regardless of his 
own conviction. I was brought up to be- 
lieve that the General Assembly was a 
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court of the Church of Jesus Christ, and 
that it gathered together, not to interpret 
the minds of the presbyteries and the 
churches back home, but to interpret, as 
the Holy Spirit gave it utterance, the 
mind of Christ. 

There will be some things said in these 
pronouncements, if you adopt them, and 
in the reports of our special Committee 
on Social and Cultural Relations which 
will not represent the mind and heart of 
the men, the officers, and the consecrated 
laymen of my own Broad Street Church 
back in Columbus, Ohio. But I say to you 
that a pronouncement, for instance, in 
favor of a non-segregated church in a non- 
segregated society will continue to place 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, under that kind of fruitful 
tension under which God means us to live. 
There are only two ways of easing that 
tension: making our pronouncements ef- 
fective in our local congregations, or fail- 
ing to pronounce. I favor maintaining the 
tension. I favor maintaining the Amer- 
ican dilemma in order that ultimately, 
under God, our consciences, stirred by the 
Holy Spirit, may lead us to fruitful action 
in our churches. 


“John Witherspoon” of Mexico 


It has been said and it has been written 
prior to this General Assembly, that the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America has no business to pronounce 
regarding non-religious matters. If so that 
is a new, not the historic platform for the 
Presbyterian Church. When the Modera- 
tor of the new General Assembly of Mex- 
ico, José Coffin, stood before us a few days 
ago, our own Moderator, in greeting him, 
spoke of him as the John Witherspoon of 
the Mexican General Assembly, with a 
significant reference to the fact that John 
Witherspoon was the first Moderator of 
our own American General Assembly. But 
may I remind you that John Witherspoon 
stands for much more than that upon the 
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pages of our ecclesiastical history. John 
Witherspoon was the only Christian min- 
ister whose name was affixed to the Dec- 
laration of Independence of these United 
States. Back in John Witherspoon’s day, 
the Presbyterian Church had something to 
say about these alleged non-ecclesiastical, 
non-religious matters. We follow in his 
train. 

May I remind you of the tragedy that 
befell the German Church because of its 
historic position which was sincerely and 
conscientiously maintained: “No, we must 
not say anything about that, we must not 
deal with that, that is a matter for the 
State, this is a matter for economic pro- 
fessors, this is a- matter for sociological 
departments of our universities.” Refusing 
to claim the totality of human relation- 
ships for the Kingdom of Christ, the Ger- 
man church awoke one day to enslavement 
under a totalitarian government which 
claimed the Church for the kingdom of 
Herr Hitler. : 


In critical hours 


In closing, let me read you something 
which you will find in Paul Sherer’s little 
book, For We Have This Treasure.* 

“In the critical hours, . . . we seek to 
find refuge in a design for living apart 
from life, entertaining ‘the most excellent 
reasons for shirking our duty.’ Ministers 
begin to conceive of themselves again ‘as 
spiritual rather than as social or political 
leaders; to plead a wholesome ignorance 
of economic and racial realities, some 
knowledge of which might enable them to 
deal concretely with the ethical problems 
of the day. . . . The Christian gospel be- 
comes a mere wraith of God’s purpose, 
mumbling its creeds, making its distant 
gestures toward eternity; not even meet- 
ing man’s condition, much less shaping 
anything; apologizing for his poverty; 
fawning on his governments at war; . . 
there are eternal truths that need to be 
driven home. . . . They do not ‘constitute 
an ethic connected with religion’; they are 
integral to it. They are ‘centered in Christ 
the Revealer.’ . . . They are themselves 
the many-splendored fact of Him Who in 
Christ reconciles the world unto Himself, 
rescuing us from the power of the dark- 
ness and transferring us to ‘the realm of 
His beloved Son.’ That is the starting 


point of the Christian religion as @ way 


of life. 

“What the Church has to say, then, 
about the overlordship of the state, 
whether the state be fascist or democratic; 


about human rights and the duties that go 
with them . . 


. let her say it out of the 
fellowship and revelation, out of the Word 


and the salvation of God.” 


But let her say it! For unless the 


Church speaks with a voice not the voice 
of our secular order, we shall all likewise 
perish. 


*Harper & Brothers, © 1044, 
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Preamble 


W: AFFIRM our basic faith that God is 
the Lord of history and that in Jesus 
Christ He has revealed His redemptive 
purpose for mankind. 

It is our Christian task to discover His 
will for us in these times and to do it. 

We believe His will is a creative spiri- 
tual and social grace and power that make 
for the total salvation of men in com- 
munity. We believe His will summons us 
now to a spiritual rebirth of faith and 
obedience that will guide, illumine, and 
empower us to see and to face as Chris- 
tian believers problems of today, and to 
solve them as obedient followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

In the present historical situation we 
affirm that our immediate task is to main- 
tain and to extend freedom, to increase 
justice, and to build and secure those 
structures—legal, social, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural, which make for com- 
munity both at home and abroad. The 
Church must take the offensive in all these 
areas of Christian concern before it is too 
late. 

It is our conviction that the personal 
acceptance of Christian social responsibil- 
ity is part and parcel of the New Life 
Movement. A vertical piety without hori- 
zontal expression is a fragmentary and 
mutilated form of religion, which comes 
under the condemnation of our Lord. “Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

We call upon the congregations of our 
Church to bear Christian witness and to 
show Christian concern in the following 
areas: 


1. CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR WORLD ORDER 


The most urgent task before the nations 
today is the building of a world order of 
maximum freedom, opportunity and fel- 
lowship for all. Such a world order can- 
not come by force and empire, but only by 
consent and federation. 
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UNITED NATIONS 

We are encouraged by the way in which 
the Assembly of the United Nations has 
served as the expression of the world’s 
conscience. It has grown increasingly ef- 
fective in giving expression to the moral 
judgments of mankind upon the problems 
of our age. It is our one human hope of 
peace. We, therefore, call upon our gov- 
ernment to strengthen and to utilize to the 
utmost the machinery of the United Na- 
tions, not seeking to control its actions by 
our superior power or prestige, and not 
by-passing its use, but rather developing 
its power by the responsibilities we impose 
upon it. We urge the use by the nations 
of those parts of the Charter which pro- 
pose to bring about world disarmament. 

















Our ultimate goal doubtless should be 
some form of genuine world government 
with unified legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial powers developed to meet the needs 
of our modern world. To this end, the 
United States should take the initiative in 
calling a general conference of the United 
Nations under Article 109 of the Charter. 


RUSSIA 

We recognize that the international 
peace in the immediate future depends 
upon the ability and willingness of the 
United States and Russia to find means by 
which the differences separating them may 
be bridged. As a nation, we must be pre- 
pared to spend years, if necessary, seek- 
ing equitable solutions to the multitude of 
problems dividing Russia and the Western 
world. 








We must, at all times, maintain an atti- 
tude of patience in the face of provoca- 
tion and attempt to excel Russia in con- 
structive statesmanship rather than in 
toughness, momentary cleverness, recrimi- 
nation, or inflammatory utterance. We 
condemn all impassioned pressures for a 
resort to violence and war in the realiza- 
tion that the magnitude of our present 
crisis is largely the result of war, and in 
the conviction that such methods can lead 





only to increasing chaos. Nor should we (2) 
cease endeavoring to understand the Rus. ration 
sian point of view. We may thereby dis. gram. 
cover ways of moderating conflicting polj- 
cies and of opening new paths of inter. 
national cooperation. 

We are convinced that the United State; 
should make every effort to bring Russi 
into a conference aimed at clarification of 
purpose and mutual understanding and 
should continue in that conference until 
agreements mutually satisfactory have 7 
been reached. 
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PALESTINE into it 
The Palestine situation is an intricate § lishing 

problem that has been tragically confused § the me 

by political expedience. We believe that a § ¥eapor 

solution to the problem will be achieved § and th 

only by a return to the principle of faith. § the pe: 
ful devotion to the welfare, needs, and § Slves 

rights of both the Jewish and Arab peo- ff ees | 

ples. The first concern in the reconcilia- § Péerativ 


tion of these conflicting interests shouldbe 


for the well-being of the common peopl eral As 
and not for the vested interests of present § 2 the 
rulers or foreign powers. other 
We prayerfully urge our government to § ‘he rec 
pursue an unwavering policy of moral ae , 
nearly 


courage and integrity in dealing with this 
problem through the agency of the United 
Nations to the end that the Palestine con- 
flict shall not become the tinder box for 
world conflagration. 


WORLD RECOVERY 

(1) International Trade. We recog- 
nize that a peaceful and durable world 
order can only be established upon a sound 
economic foundation, one that offers the 
peoples of the world the opportunity to 
meet at least the minimum necessities of 
life. Assistance to foreign countries 
through the European Recovery Program 
and other financial measures is of basic 
importance, but this will ultimately be in 
vain unless accompanied by an opportut- 
ity for other nations to sell to Ameria 
goods equal in value to those they buy 
from us and to the money lent them by 
the United States. 

Consequently, we look with alarm upoo 
the attempts of certain pressure groups 
modify the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
so as to stultify future steps toward free 
ing international trade. The determination 
of powerful and interested economitl hought 
groups within the United States to gail placed 
special tariff consideration is one of the F ity Th 
greatest domestic threats to the stabilize sis 
tion of world economy. 
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(2) E.R.P. We rejoice in the inaugu- 
ration of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. However, we would remind our 








people that it was proposed in the first 
instance as a peace program, a program of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation, and that 
its use as a weapon of political coercion 
was specifically disavowed. 

The Christian Church hailed the pro- 
gram as a great step in helping to meet 
our moral obligation to serve human need 
by producing peaceful relations. Our hope 
was that E.R.P. would draw eastern lands 
into its orbit and would assist in estab- 
lishing better relations. Our fear is that 
the more its use is turned into a political 
weapon the less will be its effectiveness 
and the more dangerous it can become to 
the peace of the world. We remind our- 
selves that political and economic differ- 
ences do not abrogate our Christian im- 
perative to feed the hungry. 

(3) Displaced Persons. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America has, in 
other years, gone on record as favoring 
the reception into this country of our fair 
share of displaced persons. There are 
nearly one million such people today who 








are living a life of hopeless existence in 
the internment camps of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy. The vast majority of these 
people cannot return to their old homes— 
more than half are women and children— 
seventy thousand are under six years of 
ge. They represent all religions—some 
§o per cent are Christians of various de- 
nominations, 20 per cent are Jews. 

The United States should pass legisla- 
tion to bring in at least 400,000 displaced 
persons during the next four years. This 
tumber is less by half than would have 
been received under our regular immigra- 
tion quotas during the war period when 
il immigration was suspended. People 
brought in should be admitted as dis- 
placed persons regardless of their national- 
ity. They should be admitted by special 
kgislation outside our regular quota sys- 
tm. As they arrive, our church people 
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should stand ready to open their homes 
and provide work for these unfortunate 
victims of war. 


ll. CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FREEDOM 


The Christian faith affirms the individ- 
ual as a child of God. The corollary of 
this doctrine is that he may realize God’s 
purpose for him only in freedom. 


MILITARISM 

We believe the most ominous present 
threat to freedom and the peace of the 
world lies in the militarization of the na- 
tions. The United States, as the leading 
world power, should take bold steps to re- 
verse such a trend. To date, our national 
tendency has been to fall in with and to 
accentuate rather than to retard this trend. 
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The House minority report on H.R. Bill 
No. 6401 (Selective Service Act of 1948) 
reveals disturbing evidence of the replace- 
ment of civilian control in our democracy 
by military leadership. We quote from 
that report: 

“The army has acted as if it is the 
policy-making body of the Nation. In 
effect, it has said that Congress must 
accept a conscription program before 
the army will organize, train and 
equip the reserves. Congress cannot 
permit itself to become the rubber 
stamp of a willful group of officers, 
who want to Prussianize this nation 
and who are prepared to sabotage our 
defenses in the process.” (Minority 
views to accompany H.R. 6401, 
Page 9.) 

This attempt to regiment free men, this 
trend towards military domination of our 
society, calls for continued reliance upon 
a democratic voluntary system of national 
defense. Because of our industrial and 
military potentialities revealed in the last 
war, because of our capacity for mobili- 
zation, and because of the resources in- 
herent in the voluntary system, we go on 
record as opposing compulsory military 
training and the use of the draft in peace- 
time. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

We believe that our Christian concern 
for freedom calls for ever vigilant defense 
of those Amendments to our Constitution 
we call the Bill of Rights. The threat 
against these basic human rights by cer- 
tain groups in power or by inflamed ma- 





jorities is ever imminent even in a coun- 
try where minorities and the individual 
are protected in their rights by law. 

In times of crisis tidal passions may 
sweep away these protective walls whose 
strength lies in the public will for their 
enforcement and freedom may be de- 
stroyed in the name of “freedom.” 

Every denial of civil rights as defined 
in our constitution, whether by govern- 
ment agency or political party or the pres- 
sure of cultural prejudices, as well as by 
such bodies as the Ku Klux Klan or by 
exponents of communism or fascism, must 
be regarded as a threat to our Christian 
conception of democracy and must be 
zealously opposed. 





We oppose the Mundt Bill as a denial 
of our Civil Rights. We already have 
sufficient laws on our statute books which 
can be used to control subversive and 
treasonable activities. 

But freedom is safe nowhere unless it 
is enjoyed everywhere. The tragic situa- 
tion which now besets great areas of the 
earth makes the Christian ideal seem at 
times an irrelevant luxury or a hopeless 
fantasy. The first responsibility of the 
United States in securing human freedoms 
in the world is to give a vigorous demon- 
stration in every community of our own 
land of the value which we attach to 
human liberty by our defense of it in 
every quarter. 

Secondly, we must encourage and 
strengthen the freedom-loving people 
everywhere that they may preserve in 
their own lands those cherished rights 
without which the Christian conception of 
man and his spiritual significance will per- 
ish from the earth. 

We enthusiastically commend the use 
and study of the booklet, All One Body 
We, in every local congregation. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


ge tH 










The General Assembly shares the con- 
cern of many American citizens both in- 
side and outside the Christian churches of 
the United States, that the traditional re- 
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lationship between Church and State, 
which has been one of the chief distinc- 
tions of the American way of life, and 
whereby each enjoys the esteem of the 
other, while neither receives the special 
patronage of nor exercises control over 
the other, shall be strictly maintained. 

The General Assembly views with deep 
apprehension any trend which in the name 
of political expediency or humanitarian 
generosity, would give any one of the vari- 
ous religious organizations in this country 
a position of pre-eminence or privilege 
above that enjoyed by others. 





CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 

Christian citizens everywhere should be 
concerned with their responsibility for the 
preservation of our democracy through 
the election of representatives to govern- 
ment (federal, state, and local) of high 
integrity and right purpose. Therefore, 
they should study the actions of each Con- 
gress and their own representatives in that 
body as to whether or not they have cast 
their vote for law based upon Christian 
principles. 

We therefore request the Division of 
Social Education and Action to provide 
for the Church voting records of all mem- 
bers of Congress upon legislation in which 
we as Christians have expressed our con- 
cern, and direct pastors and officers of So- 
cial Education and Action to make these 
records a matter of study in individual 
churches prior to the November elections. 
Likewise, we urge local church groups to 
interview prospective candidates as to 
their intentions regarding legislation indi- 
cated in these pronouncements and we urge 
that the findings of these interviews be 
made known to local church members. 

In view of the alarming laxness in the 
personal morality of many Christians in 
this predominantly secular age, we would 
call the special attention of our Church 
members to, and reaffirm our previous ac- 
tions with respect to, gambling and the use 
of alcoholic liquors. These pronounce- 
ments are available in the published re- 
ports of our Social Education and Action 
Committee. 


HI. CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR JUSTICE 


Basic to any stable and just world so- 
ciety or any orderly and peaceful national 
community is the need of the individual 
fot freedom from fear engendered by eco- 
nomic instability. 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

The present inflation must not be mini- 
mized. Its potentially harmful effects reach 
every segment of our society. The infla- 
tionary cycle cannot be allowed to run its 
course. Already it is causing suffering 
and if unchecked it will inevitably lead to 
more widespread suffering and unemploy- 
ment and may issue in a devastating de- 
pression. 

While formulation of particular meth- 
ods for halting inflation does not lie within 
the province of the Church, we would 
point out that it is morally indefensible 
for our society to allow its economic situa- 
tion to go uncontrolled. We remind our- 
selves that if we will not order our living 
in such a way as to make voluntary con- 
trols effective, then, in order to avoid a 
major depression, government controls 
will have to be invoked. 

Under the pressure of a national emer- 
gency the entire citizenry of this country 
demonstrated its ability to work together 
in harmony for a common purpose. We 
again are in such a national emergency 
which cannot be met except by a spirit of 
willingness to work together in a whole- 
hearted and cooperative manner. 





HOUSING 

We believe that the tardiness, obstruc- 
tive tactics, and inertia exhibited in meet- 
ing the housing shortage represent the 
most harmful violation of common de- 
cency and the most flagrant dereliction 
from our social duty to veterans in the 
post-war record of the American Congress. 
We have repudiated our pledges to those 
who fought for our homes by denying 
them houses. We recommend that the 
General Assembly telegraph this section of 
this report to the appropriate committees 
of Congress. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 

(1) Old Age Protection. We believe 
that old age protection should be given in 
keeping with present needs. Protection 
should be extended to millions of persons 
now outside the Act, whose old age is now 









protected only by charity. Thousands of 
self-employed have dire need of the pro 
tection of the Act. We recommend that 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America take appropriate steps 
to obtain old age protection for all its em. 
ployees not now under our pension play 


(2) Annual Wage. We recommen 
to industrial management the study of and 
increased experiment in plans for an ap. 
nual wage, and in plans for pensions be 
yond the present scope of social security, 
The security afforded by such an annul 
wage and Such pensions is a goal which 
commends itself to a Christian society, 





































































ON IMMIGRATION POLICY 

We recommend that the General Assem- 
bly approve the bill H.R. 4824, which is; 

“A bill to provide the privilege of be 
coming a naturalized citizen of the United 
States to all immigrants having a legal 
right to permanent residence, and to place 
all Asiatic and Pacific peoples on the same 
basis in immigration law as Chinese per- 
sons and races indigenous to India.” 





MIGRANT LABOR 

It is with regret that we observe the re- 
moval of most of the protective laws serv- 
ing the health, housing, and job placement 
of migrant labor. We believe that migrant 
labor is a proper subject for Federal legis- 
lation. As important as sound state laws 
are in this field, such laws can no more 
fully control the migrant labor situation 
than could business be properly regulated 
without interstate commerce regulations. 

We recommend that Christian people 
make known to Congress their dissatis- 
faction with the removal of these laws, 
some of which were passed over twenty 
years ago, and urge the 81st Congress to 
pass full protective legislation without 
delay. 

We also recommend that local church 
congregations make any migrant camp ia 
its locality an object of Christian concem 
and exercise every diligence to see that the 
highest possible standards prevail therein. 
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Leprous child and nurse regain health at Presbyterian-founded Korea colony. 


The True and False 
Of Leprosy 


Contrary to popular belief, the disease does 


not spread easily, education can eliminate it. 


By E. R. KELLERSBERGER 


_— WINTER AND SPRING I made a tour 
of leprosy missions from Hawaii to 
Eastern India, embracing the lands in 
which the disease is most prevalent. It 
was an uplifting and heartening experi- 
ence, very bracing to my belief that with 
Christian help, we are slowly nearing the 
day when the ancient scourge of leprosy 
will be banished from the earth. 

The high point in the tour was my visit 
to Vadthurasalur leper colony in India. 
The chapel in which I addressed the col- 
ony was a Christian church of Indian de- 
sign in which a few Mohammedan cus- 
toms survived. The congregation, mostly 
leprous patients, sat on the shiny floor. 
Behind the altar hung a lifesize painting 
of Jesus putting his hand on a kneeling 
leper. Everyone followed the Eastern cus- 
tom of removing his shoes before entering 
the house of God, and, for the first time 
in my life, I preached in stocking feet. 
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On one side before me on the glossy 
floor sat the staff, and on the other side 
some thirty children who were free of 
leprosy. They had been separated since 
birth from contact with the disease, for 
leprosy strikes most frequently in child- 
hood. Facing me also were a number of 
children with early symptoms—little red- 
dish blotches on their skin—a happy group 
with bright eyes and coal black hair, white 
teeth and smooth faces. They had been 
separated from infected parents too late. 
But, because of good food, medical care, 
and separation from new exposures, they 
were getting well. I saw them later at the 
dispensary, all eating sprouted lentils, a 
food rich in the vitamins which combat 
the disease. Back of the youngsters sat 
the older folk, and they too looked happy. 
In them the disease was not far advanced. 

My theme that morning was “The Love 
of the Cross,” and as I stood before those 
230 patients, I thought of how that love 
had reached out to these people. Evidence 


of Christian work was everywhere—in the 
existence of the leprosy mission where 
once was nothing but a rocky hillside, in 
the unique Indian church, in the neat 
homes and clean white buildings, in the 
shrubbery and the flowers. 

A visit to one of the leprosy missions 
throughout the world would be a pleasant 
revelation to anyone not acquainted with 
recent progress in combatting the disease. 
For many, the word “leprosy” still con- 
jures up a mental picture of white-robed 
figures huddling in shadow and ringing 
warning bells—healthy people hurrying 
past, lifting their cloaks to shield their 
faces from the breeze that blows from the 
unclean. 


Newest idea 


But leprosy is by no means the most 
contagious of diseases. Only 3 to 5 per 
cent of all persons who live in the same 
house with a leper become infected. 
Though the precise circumstances of com- 
municating the disease are not known, it 
is believed that leprosy must enter a 
healthy body through some abrasion or 
puncture in the skin. This is why although 
progress has been made in curing the dis- 
ease in its early stages, the newest idea in 
leprosy work is prevention. 

The careful attention given lepers at 
Vadthurasalur, however, is not representa- 
tive of the global picture. There are a 
million lepers in India alone, and only ten 
thousand of them are being treated. In 
Siam there are 25,000 cases among a pop- 
ulation of 18,000,000, and only a small 
fraction have been reached with medical 
care. China is largely indifferent to the 
fate of its million leprosy victims. Of the 
world’s three million leprosy victims, only 
one per cent are getting even a negligible 
amount of the care they need. 

Though governments are taking increas- 
ing responsibility for the maintenance of 
leprosy patients, Christian mission groups 
still carry the bulk of the work. There are 
125 clinics, hospitals, and colonies in 
twenty-nine countries supported by Amer- 
ican churches alone. Others are supported 
by British and continental mission socie- 
ties through the Mission to Lepers in Lon- 
don, and others by Roman Catholic bodies. 
In many countries these religious groups 
are the only agencies concerned with lep- 
ers, who without Christian help remain as 
they have been for ages—feared, despised, 
and outcast. 

Presbyterians conduct thirteen leprosy 
missions in India, China, Siam, Iran, 
French West Africa, and Columbia. They 
are as widely different as the countries in 
which they are located. A colony at Am- 
bala, in India, is the “mother house” of 
leprosy missions, founded in the 1870’s by 
an English Presbyterian missionary who 
later organized the Mission to Lepers of 
London from which similar bodies have 
stemmed in this country, in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 
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Among the finest missions of any de- 
nomination is the Chiengmai leprosy com- 
munity on a river island in northwestern 
Siam, a Presbyterian development. I vis- 
ited the Chiengmai colony in mid-January 
when “The King’s Highway,” a road built 
by a king of Siam in honor of the mission- 
ary-physician, Dr. James McKean, run- 
ning from McCormick Presbyterian Hos- 
pital to the colony six miles away, was 
lined with bougainvillea, brilliantly pur- 
ple, red, and russet. 

This attractive road is a fitting drive- 
way to the colony, for the Chiengmai 
Leper Asylum is a neat, cheerful-looking 
village of cottages for some 600 patients. 
The streets are lined with hedges and 
cocoanut palms and brightened by flower 
gardens. 

The colony’s teachers, nurses, hospital 
workers, and evangelists are drawn from 
the ranks of the patients themselves. 
Women patients weave cloth and make 
clothing; men are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
and farmers; the children attend school. 
Thus the lepers are not allowed to think 
of themselves as outcasts or burdens. They 
have the dignity and health-building mor- 
ale that come from doing useful work. 
The guvod name of Chiengmai has spread 
far among victims of the disease—persons 
seeking admission have journeyed far to 
find a haven there. 


Model leprosarium 

Another fine leprosarium is at Alla- 
habad, in India, founded by the well- 
known Presbyterian missionary, Sam Hig- 
ginbottom. This colony, with 800 patients, 
includes a hospital, a church, farmlands, 
orchards, and individual garden plots. 
There are separate homes for infected 
children, for uninfected babies just sep- 
arated from leprous mothers, for healthy 
older children, and for those who have 
had the disease but are now cured. The 
children at Allahabad go to school, engage 


Patients spin thread at Chiengmai, Siam, Presbyterian 
colony. Work speeds cure, pays most mission expenses. 
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in sports, and listen to the radio like 
youngsters in our own country. They 
graduate into colleges and become teach- 
ers, nurses and engineers—normal citi- 
zens of the new India. 

Presbyterian work among lepers is grow- 
ing. Among the youngest colonies are 
those in the Cameroun, West Africa. As 
yet these consist of mud and thatch houses 
for the patients, and a church, dispensary, 
and school also built of native materials. 

Leprosy is the oldest known disease. 
There is still no certain cure, although cer- 
tain sulfa derivatives are proving effective 
in favorable circumstances. If detected 
early enough, leprosy can usually be ar- 
rested, and its maiming effects headed off. 
But even this is not certain. 

But leprosy is the most easily prevent- 
able disease in the world. Only a few 
types are infectious, and those only mildly 
so. And children are almost the only 
susceptibles. 

In the early days of leprosy missions, 
care was centered mainly on victims al- 
ready crippled and derelict. Today, al- 
though much work is still devoted to these 
unfortunates, it becomes increasingly 
clearer to missionaries that the care of 
these advanced cases alone will not bring 
us any closer to conquering the disease. 
Out of years of medical experiment and 
social studies of missionaries emerges the 
idea of leprosy prevention centers. 

The first of these prevention centers 
are now being developed at Vellore Chris- 
tian Medical College in India; at Hang- 
chow, Lignan, Cheeloo, and Chengtu 
Christian Universities in China. At these 
centers the goals are: the education of the 
public on the facts about leprosy; the 
establishment of village clinics for treat- 
ing early cases; the building of agricul- 
tural and industrial communities for ad- 
vanced cases; and the protection of chil- 
dren through foster homes and preven- 
toriums. 





This is no visionary dream. What can 
be done has been demonstrated by a gov. 
ernment-sponsored public health program 
in Hawaii, where at one time 7 per cent of 
the population was leprous. The Molokai 
colony made famous by the work of 
Father Damien now has only 300 patients; 
at the turn of the century it had mor 
than 1,000. In 1946, all through the island 
only thirty new cases were found. 


Well worth the effort 


Even in terms of money alone, leprosy 
prevention is well worth the effort. A 
woman patient at the Molokai colony who 
had leprosy for fifty-nine years has been 
cared for at a cost to the public of $300, 
ooo. To keep a child healthy at Allahabad 
costs only $30 a year. Even if all children 
were kept over a twenty-year period—and 
most of them do not stay nearly that long 
—the money that was spent on the old 
woman at Molokai would have spared 500 
children for a happy and useful life. 

In terms of human values, in terms of 
suffering and achievement, the value of 
leprosy prevention is almost inconceivable 
to one who has never seen any of the 
world’s three million victims. I saw Tim- 
othy Mainamu at Molokai with maimed 
and shortened fingers, accompanying a 
choir. I met William Malakaua, who once 
had left the leprosy colony cured, only to 
return to exile because his family refused 
to see him. I saw scores of leprous beg- 
gars in India and China holding out finger- 
less hands for alms. Some in refuge homes 
were so sick and maimed they spent all of 
their time in bed; some of these were so 
glad to see a visitor that they managed a 
smile with just the remnants of a face. 

But I also saw the hundreds of segre- 
gated children in the missions throughout 
the East, cheerful and mischief-loving as 
children anywhere in the world. 

That’s why “prevention” is the new 
word in the world’s work with leprosy. 








Presbyterian church at Chiengmai, Siam, is center of 
civic and religious activity for community of lepers. 
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The National Council 


“Deepening the Roots. . .” 


When the commissioners to the 160th 
General Assembly met in Seattle, Wash- 
ington last May, the spirit was one of re- 
dedication (P.L., June 19). Like their 
elders, the eighty-seven young delegates to 
the ifth Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, which met in Hanover, Indiana, 
lst month, were anxious for Presbyterian 
young people to “deepen their roots in the 
Christian faith,” and to translate their 
faith into immediate action. 

Teen-agers and college students, vet- 
egans and conscientious objectors, future 
businessmen, housewives, and full-time 
church workers, the young people who 
had convened in Hanover to draw up the 
youth program of the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A., were as well acquainted with the 
issues of the day as they were with the 
latest jitterbug steps. 

Meeting for a week on the campus of 
Hanover College, overlooking the Ohio 
River, the delegates rose early (6:30 
Am.), spent their days drawing up reports 
in classroom workshops and appraising 
recommendations in auditorium business 
sessions, often worked until one and two 
o'clock in the morning. They were grave 
about present-day problems (many sat up 
util dawn discussing them), but they 
were neither disillusioned nor discouraged. 
They were completely convinced of. the 
ightness of the Christian approach to both 
world and individual problems, and they 
were impatient to see church members 
sand firm for their convictions. 

But the meeting wasn’t all work. 
Some delegates took a couple of hours off 
ach afternoon, piled into a college truck, 
md drove down to take a swim in the 
Dhio. One group located a bass fiddle, 
imms, and piano and held nightly jam 
sessions. One evening an _ enterprising 
aan delegate took a dining room tray, 
nvassed cheering delegates for contri- 
uitions to “Restoration,” declared after- 
ds, “You have just contributed to the 
storation of Jerry Boles to Texas.” (The 
indle turned out to be a joke. The 
was sent to the Restoration Fund.) 
Watching the delegates, adults were im- 
d. Never before in the five-year his- 
of Westminster Fellowship had adult 
ts been able to take such a back 
in a National Council meeting. The 
g people had mature ideas; they han- 
meetings with expert parliamentary 
They were not just high school 
f college students; they were young 
urchmen with a deep sense of responsi- 
lity, 
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Said Dr. Charles T. Leber, executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions: “In the Westminster 
Fellowship National Council is courageous 
statesmanship as well as the pattern for 
the future. This is the most significant 
and hopeful gathering in the life of the 
Causce: . ..” 


“We Recommend .. .” 

The major job before the members of 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council was to draw up plans for next 
year. It was also their job to elect new 
officers and to make recommendations to 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Through the bulky reports of the four 
commissions ran two strong themes: 1, 
the need for a deepened Christian faith 
and its practical application in true Chris- 
tian stewardship, and 2, the need for 
unity, both among individuals and among 
churches. Not surprisingly, the outstand- 
ing proponents of these themes were 
elected to lead Westminster Fellowship 
next year. 

For the job of Westminster Fellowship 
National Council moderator, the highest 
post a young person in the Presbyterian 
Church can fill, the delegates chose tall, 
lanky Bill Rogers, twenty-one-year-old 
pre-ministerial student from Ohio and last 
year’s National Council Stewardship Com- 
mission Chairman. Betty Jeanne East of 
New York, a Cornell University student, 





delegate to the Oslo World Christian 
Youth Conference and former National 
Council officer, was elected vice-modera- 
tor. 

Other new officers are Patricia Kimble 
of Minnesota, stated clerk; Janice Shep- 
pard of Colorado, Faith and Life Com- 
mission chairman; Jerry Boles of Texas, 
Stewardship Commission chairman; Eu- 
gene Kallgren of Montana, Fellowship 
Commission chairman; and Dick Rowe of 
Colorado, Outreach Commission chair- 
man. 

During the hot, lengthy business ses- 
sions, the delegates voted on a list of rec- 
ommendations that would make many a 
church stand up and take notice. The rec- 
ommendations included: 

An official protest against the peace- 
time draft as a step toward militarism; 

A call for Westminster Fellowship 
groups near service camps to offer hospi- 
tality to servicemen and to volunteer their 
service to chaplains; 

Recognition of the right of individual 
young people to object conscientiously to 
service in the peace-time draft and com- 
mendation of them for “having the 
strength of their Christian convictions” ; 

Recognition of “our responsibility as 
Christian young people to keep in the fel- 
lowship of the Church those who do object 
to the peace-time draft”; 

A recommendation to establish perma- 
nent Faith and Life, Stewardship, Fellow- 
ship, and Outreach commissions within the 
National Council; 

Adoption of the recommendations made 
by the National Council representatives 
to the National Commission on Evan- 
gelism (P.L., March 13). These were: 1, 
that Westminster Fellowship accept a goal 
of 10 per cent of the New Life Movement 





Bill Rogers (center), Westminster Fellowship National Council Moderator, 
looks over stewardship report with other new officers. Left to right: Gene 
Kaligren, Pat Kimble, Jan Sheppard, Jerry Boles, B. J. East, Dick Rowe. 
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goal of 1,000,000 new members, and 2, 
that 300 new Westminster Fellowship 
groups be formed; 

A call to abandon the opening and clos- 
ing exercises commonly used in the Sun- 
day Church School in favor of utilizing 
the entire Church School period for in- 
tensified study under the new curriculum; 

A citation in honor of the work done by 
retiring Youth Budget Plan Director, 
Clayton T. Griswold. 

Even as the Council meeting was break- 
ing up, new ideas for action were going 
the rounds. One example: a petition to 
unite the youth departments of the Pres- 
byterian Boards of Christian Education, 
Foreign Missions, and National Missions. 


A Major Step 


The big news of last month’s Westmin- 
ster Fellowship National Council meeting 
was the action delegates took to include 
college and university Presbyterian stu- 
dent groups in Westminster Fellowship. 
It is the first time any major American 
denomination has made an effort to include 
student groups in its youth program. 

In approving a report from fourteen stu- 
dents invited to the Council to discuss 
this topic, delegates urged that Presby- 
terian student groups be more fully in- 
tegrated into the life of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

The Council delegates urged that there 
be an organized student Westminster Fel- 
lowship in all colleges and universities. 

The Council further recommended that 
students be represented in Westminster 
Fellowship presbytery and synod groups. 
Representation would be either through 
the normal method—representation from 
local churches and _ presbyteries —or 
through direct delegation from campus 
groups. In order that student delegates 
might be included in the National Coun- 
cil, it was voted that synod quotas be 
increased. 


Operation “Wiff-Wisp” 


The air was heavy and rain clouds hung 
low over the mountains edging the south- 
ern Pennsylvania valley when teen-agers 
Betty Galloway of Kennett Square and 
Dorothy England of West Chester hurried 
up the winding drive to Chambersburg’s 
Wilson College one Friday evening last 
June. Although the opening session of 
their state’s first Westminster Fellowship 
Synod Assembly had already begun, they 
were hungry, decided to eat dinner. 

Over hamburgers and milkshakes at the 
campus snack bar, they discussed the as- 
sembly. Neither one, it seemed, was too 
sure why she was there. Dorothy confided 
she didn’t know much about Westminster 
Fellowship. There was no youth group at 
all in her church. She guessed that was 
why her minister had asked her to come. 
Betty, a veteran delegate to the usual 
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Penna. W. F. Assembly delegates made short shift of packing five tons of 
relief clothing. Above, Marlene Bailey, Rosanna Chambers, Bob Canon, Georg 
Perschke, Paul James, and Dave Parry load Church World Service truck 


Presbyterian summer conferences, said 
she had the impression this conference 
was something extra special. 

It was. For over two years, officers of 
the Pennsylvania Synod Westminster Fel- 
lowship had worked on plans for this first 
state-wide assembly. 

They wanted the meeting to do three 
things: (1) give boys and girls from 
Pennsylvania churches some practical help 
for their local Westminster Fellowship 
groups, (2) give them personal guidance, 
(3) offer them a chance to pitch in and 
work together in a service project. 

Step by step, their plans went across. 
For almost four days, teen-agers and col- 
lege students from 287 Pennsylvania 
churches crowded the red brick walks be- 
tween Wilson and Penn Hall on their way 
to and from meetings, seminars, work, 
and dips in the schools’ swimming pools. 
They sang “Aloette” with gusto, cut mod- 
est capers in the dining room, cheered as- 
sembly speakers and Charlie Idler, synod 
moderator who kept sessions fast-moving. 

The most practical items on the agenda 
were the seminars. Seated in groups 
throughout college classrooms and under 
campus trees, the young people got down 
to business about the status quo of West- 
minster Fellowship in their churches. Boys 
and girls from western Pennsylvania steel 
towns compared notes with boys and girls 
from Philadelphia suburbs and found 
Westminster Fellowship problems in their 
churches to be about the same. “The kids 
in our church stop coming to W. F. meet- 
ings when they get to be eighteen. They 
say they’re ‘too busy,’” said one. “We 
have so many officers that nobody is left 
to be just a member,” said another. 

But the big feature of the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly was the Westminster Fel- 


lowship World Service Project, nicknamed 
“Wiff-Wisp.” For six months, Westmip 
ster Fellowship groups throughout th 
state had been collecting clothing to send 
to the assembly for sorting and packing 
When the assembly opened, hundreds of 
cartons had arrived. Assembly advises 
thought the job would take the kids sev- 
eral afternoons, but stood open-mouthed 
while the young people, clad in blue jeans 
and shorts, jammed the steaming Pem 
Hall gymnasium and, in what looked lik 
utter confusion, packed 400 duffel bag 
with sorted clothing in less than two hour. 
The net result added up to five tons of 
relief clothing which was shipped to Ev 
rope by Church World Service last month 


Test Case 


What was to be done about the many 
young people who were interested i 
church careers but had had no guidance of 
information about church jobs? For year, 
hundreds of Presbyterian boys and gith 
had said they would like to go into som 
kind of. church work but had lost interes 
when no one followed up their decisions. 
This year church leaders think they have 
a solution to the problem: a special sum 
mer conference for young people looking 
toward church vocations. 
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A test case, the Camp Michaux Celti¢ 


Cross Conference (near Carlisle, Per 

sylvania, from August 23 to August 29) 
will feature persanal interviews wi 
leaders in different phases of church wo 

and psychological tests to determine vo 

tional aptitudes. Dr. Clifford Davis, Pre 
byterian Board of Christian Educati 
psychologist, will administer the testi 
program and trained counsellors will ind 
vidually interpret test results. 
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‘ 
_ Mature and Intelligent 


ra By Margaret Frakes 
ANY INTELLIGENT PEOPLE who spend 
three or four evenings a month at 
movies are disappointed more fre- 
ently than not. “It wasn’t really bad,” 
say, “just trite or, well—adolescent.” 

‘columnist recently sought to placate a 

pvie-distributor friend who objected to 

ribbing of Hollywood. Together they 

ten movies picked at random over a 

week period. Only two, “Sitting 

ty” and “The Search,” made them 
feel that their time and money had not 
been wasted. 

Hollywood very occasionally realizes 
that its audiences are predominately young 
and immature. As one worried producer 
recently admitted, “Intelligent people are 
staying away from our movies in droves.” 
Policymakers sometimes state that more 
attention will be paid to “content” films— 
productions in which story and theme are 
stressed rather than glamor, excitement, 
‘and star names. But tradition triumphs 
after a while, and Hollywood slips back 
into its customary star-studded way. 

Not that a little glitter isn’t welcomed 
‘once in a while even by the mature and 
intelligent audience. But when it wants 
something substantial in which to sink its 
mental teeth, it finds little to chew upon. 
Hollywood does occasionally offer up 
something more vital, but the problem is 
to find it. The Hollywood advertising 
oman has no volume control—it plays 
only with all stops out. With all films ad- 
vertised in much the same way, how can 
we know a good one before we’ve paid our 


dollar ? 
Study reviews 


As a starter, the “mature and intelli- 
gent” would be well advised to choose 
their films mainly on the basis of content. 
If reviewers have stressed what the film 
las to say, and how effectively the actors 
say it, discerning people can be fairly sure 
0 be pleased. The number of such films 
attempted by Hollywood is small but with 
those few together with the increasingly 
timerous imports from abroad, the more 

icular audience could be served. One 
Must give serious attention to reviews, 
however, to detect a worthwhile picture 
in advance. 

But even “content” films are often dis- 
pointing. As a result of Hollywood's 
dire to please everyone and to avoid 
tunding serious lest people be frightened 
Way, the themes are emasculated before 
they reach the screen. Sometimes this dis- 
tortion consists of sensationalizing the ma- 
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terial by adding violent crowd scenes, go- 
ing overboard to produce “stupendous” 
effects. For instance, the final whoop-la 
added to “State of the Union” made the 
whole film less convincing. 

The same box-office consciousness often 
leads producers to add attraction to a 
serious film by including big names—with 
the result that the names and not the 
theme become the essential thing. That is 
what happened to the recent “Homecom- 
ing,” whose timely and purposeful theme 
was lost in providing a proper build-up for 
Clark Gable and Lana Turner. “Arch of 
Triumph” suffered for the same reason, as 


A content-film, “Another Part of the 
Forest” treats evil power of wealth. 


did “Cass Timberlane” and “Winter 
Meeting.” 

In the “content” field, three of the best 
recent examples have been free of box 
office names—‘“All My Sons,” “Another 
Part of the Forest,” and “The Search.” 
All provide examples of sincere and mean- 
ingful performances by able and under- 
standing actors who are not popular in the 
Hollywood sense. 

“The Treasure of the Sierra Madre” is 
also an effective content film. Star Hum- 
phrey Bogart appears in the cast, very 
likely as a concession to the box office. 
But in this picture Mr. Bogart refrains 
from behaving at all like a star. In gen- 
eral the intelligent audience would do well 
to investigate carefully films rated as high 
in content but featuring star names. 

A few movies do make a worth-while 
contribution to public morality. Not in 
many a day have we had so many movies 
looking seriously at the tendency of wealth 
to corrupt the human soul. “The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre,” “All My Sons,” and 
“Another Part of the Forest” speak on it 
eloquently from the side of the angels. 
They paint a more vivid picture of evil 
than one is accustomed to hear from the 
pulpit, and are for that reason all the more 
effective for the average observer. Two 
imports treat the same theme—‘Hatter’s 
Castle” and “So Well Remembered.” 
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THE QUEST 
OF THE 
HISTORICAL 
JESUS 


By Albert Schweitzer 


This book is a study of the 
struggle which the best- 
equipped intellects of the mod- 
ern world have waged in 
trying to realise for themselves 
the historical personality of 
Our Lord. Albert Schweitzer’s 
first important work in Bibli- 
cal criticism, it was written 
some forty years ago and 
rocked the theological world 
with the force of its greatness. 
Now brought out in a new 
printing, the book is still con- 
sidered one of the most im- 
portant contributions to mod- 
ern Biblical thought. 

It considers the various 
views on the life of Christ 
from the time of Reimarus 
(1694-1768) to the work of 
Wrede (1859-1907). In the 
closing chapter Schweitzer 
urges Christians to drop all 
the reconstructed Christolo- 
gies and to follow instead the 
spiritual example of Jesus 
himself. 

Theologian, musician, doc- 
tor, Schweitzer is now at the 
age of seventy-two carrying on 
heroic work as medical mis- 
sionary in Equatorial Africa. 
Since it was first published, 
THE QUEST OF E HIS- 
TORICAL JESUS has gone 
into printing after printing, 
and - been widely read 
throughout the entire civilized 
world. $5.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 














THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized .. . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. |. training 
®@ scholarship assistance 
® on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
®@ opportunity for field work 
®@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 
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The late William Allen White once sug- 
gested that in order to serve a discrimi- 
nating audience, the movie industry should 
establish a system of special theaters. 
Something like this does exist in the larger 
cities, in the theaters which feature high 
grade foreign films. If more of them 
could be established to offer also the mi- 
nority of really top-notch Hollywood 
films, our problem might be solved. Until 
that time comes, the alternative is to de- 
velop a habit of selection ahead of time 
on the basis of the comments of critics. 
Then we'll have fewer regrets over wasted 
hours and entertainment dollars. 


In “All My Sons” Hollywood probes 
deeper, looks seriously at morality. 


Now, some suggestions: 

If you would relax, purely and simply, 
yet not be bored: *Bush Christmas (Brit- 
ish), *Give My Regards to Broadway 
(Fox), *Green Grass of Wyoming (Fox), 
*Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
(RKO), *The Pirate (MGM), Sitting 
Pretty (Fox), *This Time for Keeps 
(MGM). 

If you would relax, but would like 
some substance too: I Know Where I’m 
Going (British), I Remember Mama 
(RKO), *Fighting Father Dunne (RKO), 
*The Overlanders (British), Song of Love 
(MGM), State of the Union (MGM). 

For substance, content, excellence of 
performance: All My Sons (Univ.), An- 
other Part of the Forest (Univ.), Great 
Expectations (British), Naked City 
(Univ), Nicholas ‘Nickleby (British), The 
Pearl (RKO), Frieda (British), *The 
Search (MGM), The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre (War.). 


*The children might enjoy these, too. 
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Photographs not otherwise credited 
From left to right and top to bottom 


Pace 5: World Council of Churches 
Pace 7: Larry Williams 

Pace 8: col. 2, Western Ways 

Pace 9: Bradford K. Mott 

Pace 13: Acme 

Pace 15: Henry E. Bradshaw 
Pace 18: Gendreau 

Paces 23-24: Mission to Lepers 
Pace 25: White Studios 

Pace 26: Ken Plummer 

Paces 27-28: Religious News Service 











July 26—August 7: College of Wooste, 
Leadership Training School, Wooste, 
Ohio. 


August 1-28: Regional Interdenoming. 
tional Youth Conferences. 

Four of the six regional youth confer. 
ences sponsored by the United Christiay 
Youth Movement this summer are to kk 
held during this period. They are sched. 
uled as follows: Pacific conference, Lake 
Tahoe, Nevada, August 1-7; Eastern con. 
ference, Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hamp. 
shire, August 9-21; Rocky Mountain con. 
ference, Geneva Glenn, Colorado, Augus 
15-22; Central conference, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 16-28. 


August 1-8: Third National Worksho 
for Directors of Christian Education a 
Conference Point Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. . 

Sponsored by the International Cound 
of Religious Education, the workshop 5 
for the benefit of those responsible fo 
directing the program of Christian educa 
tion in local churches. 


August 2—13: San Francisco Theological 
Seminary Leadership Training School, Sa 
Anselmo, California. 


August 10-17: World Alliance of Pres 
byterian and Reformed Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Representatives from some 120 churche 
in the world which use the Presbyterian 
system will attend this conference, 
first in the seventy-three year history @ 
the Alliance to be held on European soil 
(see News). 


August 22—September 4: First Assen 
bly, World Council of Churches, Amster 
dam, Holland. 

From one to four delegates will attend 
the Assembly from each of the 1 
churches that are members of the Worl 
Council of Churches. (see News). 


Christi 
Americ 


August 31-September 5: 
Youth Conference of North 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Of the 5,000 delegates from forty ¢ 
nominations that are expected to atte 
the conference, more than 700 will & 
representatives of the Westminster Fi 
lowship of the Presbyterian Church, US 


@ Ir 1s in exchanging the gifts of the ¢ 
that you shall find abundance and be sati 
fied. Yet unless the exchange be in 0 
and kindly justice, it will but lead s0 
to greed and others to hunger. 

—From The Prophet, Kahlil Gib 
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OPEN-EYVYED JUSTICE 
(Continued from page 1 5) 


Wennerstrum frequently visited their 
homes and patiently explained the law to 
them, helping in every way he could with 
their adjustment. In many instances an 
understanding or amicable settlement of 
the violations was made out of court. 
Sometimes an apology was all that was 
necessary. Thus a bitterness which might 
have grown between one section of the 
county and the other subsided and eventu- 
ally disappeared. 

The county-attorney post, which he 
held for three successive terms, was only 
the beginning of his service in public office. 
In him the people had found a man who 
was honest, and influenced by no partic- 
war group. Retirement into private prac- 
tie was not for him. In 1930, he was 
dected district judge. 

It might be thought that now dignity 
would encompass him, but, though the 
ines about his mouth did grow deeper and 
more stern, they relaxed at the slightest 
provocation—and the people on the street 
still yelled, “Hi, Charlie!” That was ex- 
actly the way he wanted it. “Your Honor” 
ad “Judge” were reserved for the court- 
room. 

Nor did he discontinue his good offices 
as peacemaker. On one occasion a group 
of teen-agers pelted a residence with rocks. 
The culprits became known; they were 
amested and charges filed. Judge Wenner- 
sum to the astonishment of the com- 
plainants, suggested that they take the 
boys into their home and serve a big steak 
dnner; the Judge would foot the bill. 

The victims of the stoning were out- 
mged at first, but finally relented. The 
(B dinner was a huge success. The rock-throw- 
ing youngsters were surprised to find their 
victims “nice people” and the victims 
larned that the culprits were really “good 
kids at heart.” 

Judge Wennerstrum was thirty-five when 
he married Helen Rogers, an attractive, 
wburn-haired school teacher. The couple 
have reared three children: Roger, 22; 
Scott, 20; Joann, 18. 

It is not from his family that one learns 
i the Judge’s benevolences, nor even 
fom his friends. Yet wherever Judge 
Wennerstrum goes, things seem to happen. 
Necessities mysteriously appear for the 
medy; money lacking for some project is 
ai uddenly raised. 

| A Chariton resident was asked about 
lige Wennerstrum’s practice of doing 
od turns. “I know plenty he’s done,” she 
pped, “but I wouldn’t tell. Charlie 
tuldn’t like it, and, anyway, he doesn’t 
nt his left hand to know what his right 
nd is doing.” 

An example which came to light is an 

ident which happened at the local hos- 

. Judge Wennerstrum had been in an 
tutomobile accident and was severely in- 
ied; both his knee caps were broken. 
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But instead of centering his thoughts on 
himself while convalescing, he began 
searching for a way to show his gratitude 
for the good treatment he had received 
from doctors and nurses. 

Down in the ward he found a young 
father, the victim of severe burns. His 
treatment was expensive and the Judge 
knew he wouldn’t be able to pay his bill. 
When the Judge settled his own hospital 
bills, he left a substantial sum with the 
bookkeeper to be applied on the young 
man’s bill. 

Progressive always, Judge Wennerstrum 
is an advocate of visual education and sug- 
gested to the Sunday school that it would 
be a good thing to have a screen and pro- 
jector as an aid in teaching the Bible les- 
son. They voted, and the machine was 
purchased. Strangely, the necessary funds 
for new films, supplies, and repairs are 
always in the minister’s hands—the gift 
of an unidentified donor. 

The year 1940 saw Judge Wennerstrum 
elected to the Supreme Court of Iowa, and 
he was its Chief Justice when called to the 
Nurnberg War Crimes trials. 

His reaction to the trials made the en- 
tire country aware of his name and wonder 
what kind of man he is. He was sick at 
heart when the trials were over and stated 
in an interview to a reporter: 

“The prosecution has failed to maintain 
objectivity aloof from vindictiveness, aloof 
from personal ambitions for convictions. 
It has failed to strive to lay down prec- 
edents which might help the world to 
avoid future wars. The entire atmosphere 
here is unwholesome.” 

Across the country rang the reply from 
the Chief United States prosecutor saying 
that Judge Wennerstrum’s remarks were 
subversive of the interests and policies of 
the United States. People in Chariton 
were angry—the Chief Prosecutor might 
as well have called George Washington a 
traitor. The Governor of Iowa and other 
dignitaries quickly leaped to his defense. 


Let history decide 


If Judge Wennerstrum was hurt or 
angry at the slur on his patriotism, he 
never let it be known. He is content to 
leave it to history to decide whether or 
not his reaction to the Nurnberg trials is 
correct. Right now, he’s busy: his cam- 
paign to promote understanding between 
American and German youth is just barely 
under way and there is much to be done. 
Demands on his time are heavy, but he 
gives it willingly. 

Probably one of the simplest and best 
eulogies of Judge Wennerstrum came from 
the hotel clerk in Chariton: “Everybody 
likes Charlie Wennerstrum. He’s a guy 
who never changed when success came his 
way.” 

But ask Charlie Wennerstrum about his 
success! “Success?” he will say, “I have 
no success story. I’ve just got a lot of 
friends.” 
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WANTED: High-grade field man to 
raise money in the Northwest for a well- 
known Presbyterian College. State full 
qualifications. Write P. O. Box 1723, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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e ALL CHURCH CRAFTS ¢ 


Studios of George L. Payne 
ie : American Productions in 
Stained Glass, Lighting 
Fixtures, Woodwork, 
Altar Ornaments & Tablets 


‘epresentati 
J. Wippell 3 Co., Ltd. 
Exeter @ England 











It may mean long life 
for you=It will mean 
new life for others! 





The peace of mind 
which comes from a 
regular income and 
provision for the fu- 
ture may add years to 
your life. Figures 
prove that owners of 
annuities are longer 
lived than the aver- 
age person. 


As a holder of an Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society you receive a check 
at stated intervals, regardless of disturbing 
world conditions. Such checks have never 
failed, though they have been issued regularly 
for more than 100 years, You enjoy protection 
in old age through a steady income. You enjoy 
also the permanent satisfaction of taking part 
in the essential work of making the Bible 
more widely available throughout the world. 


Let us send you “A Gift That Lives?” a little 
booklet that explains the plan and how you 
may enjoy its two-fold advantages—plus cer- 
tain tax exemptions, 


pr eee 2 2822 222222888282 282822 

American Bible Society 

450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

© Please send me without obligation your 
booklet PL.7 entitled “A Gift That Lives.’ 

CUT enclose $..... for the world-wide dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 


' 
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Name. 





Denomination 





Address. 














BETHLEHEM 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Bread & Dismood Sis., Phila. 22, Pa. 

The REV. RALPH G. TURNBULL, Minister 


GUEST PREACHERS: 

Aug. 1—Rev. P. C. Warren, Th. D. 

Aug. 8—Rev. H. S. Mekeel, D. D. 

Aug. 15—Rev. G. E. Sweazey, Ph. D. 
Aug. 22—Rev. J. H. McComb, D. D. 

Aug. 29—Rev. N. G. Dunning, M. A., LI. B. 
Services: 10:45 A.M. and 7.45 P.M. 























SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 4) 


Women Are Winning 
« In response to your suggestion in 
Sounding Board, June 19 issue, I am send- 
ing you a break-down of our church 
[Cleveland Heights Presbyterian] attend- 
ance on June 20, revealing the ratio of 85 
men to 188 women. I do not think the 
above shows too bad a ratio, considering 
the fact that the population statistics for 
the U.S. show a considerably larger num- 
ber of women than men past the age of 
twenty-five. —Rev. Yopver P. Leirx 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


« Attendance at First Presbyterian 

Church: men 39%, women 61%. ... 
—J. M. Faunce 
Great Falls, Mont. 


« Although the summer slump has hit our 
congregation (First Presbyterian Church 
of Las Cruces) which was less than half 
the usual size . . . our men were much 
in evidence . . . 43 men and 58 women. 
. . . We share the fate of many churches 
in having a number of widows but not one 


widower. —Hitpa C. Jones 
Las Cruces, N.M. 


« ... 24 men, 37 women (Roxana Pres- 

byterian Church). .. . Most of our male 

members are shift workers in the refineries 

and are not able to be there every Sun- 
day, but they come when able. 

—Lewis P. WILsoNn 

Roxana, Ill. 


« Calvary Presbyterian Church: men, 
42% and women, 58%. . . . With our 
newly-formed Men’s Fellowship, inspired 
by the reports of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, I’m sure we'll see the 
ratio become 50-50. 
—Rev. C. Vircrt ZIRBEL 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


« ....49 Men, 123 women (Dayspring 
Presbyterian Church) Although it 
was Father’s Day no promotion had been 
made to get the men present. I guess some 
men said on Father’s Day they would 
sleep late. . . . Beyond that, why women 
attend in greater numbers than men is a 
big subject. If you find a church where 
men outnumber women in an average 
community, you had better send a roving 
reporter there to study the situation and 
bring back his findings. . . . 
—Rev. Davin S. SHELDON 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


« Ouch! That was the weak spot. Let's 
not be too hard on the men, who are ob- 
viously a minority in any church service. 
On June 20 the men had every edge, this 
date being Father’s Day. Nevertheless, 
there was the usual shortage of men in 
our congregation, and we are used to it. 


In the first place, a larger proportiog 
than most people realize is made up of 
widows. This is due to the fact tha 
women live longer, on the average. Well 
they should. Men must meet the world of 
competition for a whole lifetime, and pro. 
vide. living for themselves and a whok 
family of dependents. This burden woul 
shorten the life of any family head. 

Secondly, it is my candid opinion that 
the training given from infancy, even in 
Christian homes, tends to put the petti- 
coat brand on Christianity. Even Chris. 
tian fathers determine to train their sons 
to “hold their own.” Very few would 
dream of bringing up a son on the prin 
ciples laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount. To “turn the other cheek” is tr- 
ditionally sissy. . . . Whereas a girl o 
woman feels the security of a lifetime in 
the shadow of a father or husband, a boy 
or man expects to stand or fall on his own 
merits in this man’s world. To “turn the 
other cheek” jeopardizes not only his 
standing among his fellows but is a real 
threat to his very security. This, of course, 
presupposes that he has not come to know 
God as the true giver of all good. 

A man feels it necessary to “go along 
with the crowd” and “prove himself to be 
as good a man as the next one” in any 
way necessary in order to keep that all. 
important possession—his job. He must 
of necessity have a guilty feeling if he 
professes a surrender which he cannot 
bring himself to allow. It is for this ree 
son that I think a sincere, fully sum 
rendered Christian man (even among mie 
isters) is about as rare a specimen as the 
hammus alabammus. . . . e 


—Mrs. E. H. MitcHem 
Fillmore, Calif, 

Thanks to the many readers who rep 
church attendance on Sunday, June 20. In 
tion to the above, PresBYTERIAN Lire recet 
replics from the following churches: Bethay 
Presbyterian, Sacramento, Calif.; Western Pree 
byterian, Washington, D.C.; First Presbyteriaf, 
Lawrenceville, Ill.; Cambridge City, Ebenemt 
and Lewisville Churches, Lewisville, Ind.; Cem 
tral Park Presbyterian, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
First Presbyterian, East Boston, Mass.; Camp 
bell Church, Campbell, Nebr.; First Presby- 
terian, Hastings, Nebr.; Central Presbyterian, 
Montclair, N.J.; Second Presbyterian, Debhi, 
N.Y.; Centre Presbyterian, Windham, N.Y. 
Dillonvale Church, Dillonvale, Ohio; Bethany 
Church, Muskogee, Okla.; Hope Church, Rogue 
River, Oregon; First Presbyterian, Beaver Falls, 
Pa.: Christ Church, Lebanon, Pa.; Aspinwall 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hewitts Church, Rics 
Landing, Pa.; Millsboro Church, Millsboro, Pa, 
Tunkhannock Church, Tunkhannock, Pa.; First 
Presbyterian, Aberdeen, S. Dakota; Westmin 
Church, Nacogdoches, Texas; Lake Bu 
Church, Seattle, Wash.; Bethany Presbyterit 
Spokane, Wash. 

In these churches mon made up 36% of t 
congrcgations, In only one case did the men 
out. Rev. C. J. McEvers of Pinckneyville, 
nois, reported that at Galum Church there w 
22 men as opposed to 21 women. Just in 
Father's Day may have affected church att 
ance on June 20, readers are invited to sub 
the score for Sunday, August 8. Replies may ® 
sent on post cards to The Sounding Board.—T 
Epttors, 


Parssyrenta n Lue 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited college granting A.B. 
degree. Superior instruction in music. 
Moderate rates. 
Applications still being accepted. 
Wm. Marshall French, President 
Hastings, Nebraska 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liveral arts college limited to an en- 
rolimcnt of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
shins and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 


Minnesota 


Coeducational Colleges 








The COLLEGE of the 
OZARKS 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
OFFERS 
A Thorough Educational 
Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B°S. in 
Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis 
Minimum Cost 
Adequate Facilities 


write 
Dr. W. Lin Hurie, President 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Dubuque, Iowa 


PROVIDES A LIBERAL ARTS AND 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


PREPARES YOUTH FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


DR. ROLLO LA PORTE, 


President 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Outstanding academically and in inter-colle- 

giate competition. 
Giving sound training to Christian men and 
women of the Northwest. 


Frank F. Warren, President 











THE 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Coeducational. Courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences. New program of individual 
study for upper classmen. Self-help avail- 
able. 


HOWARD F. LOWRY, President 
WOOSTER, OHIO 














University of Dubuque 








Dubuque, Iowa 














Men’s Colleges 





COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Coeducational Liberal Arts 
Limited Enrollment 
Small Classes Christian Faculty 
PAUL B. McCLEAVE, President 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 








MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President : 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
turriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
Preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
Professional and graduate study. 








WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., President 




















FOR FLAMING PROJECTS AND INSPIRING GOALS 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, now half-way through its first 
year of publication, was conceived as a journal of informa- 
tion and inspiration which would “bring to the mind of 
the Church the whole task of the Church.” 

DR. WILBUR LaROE, Jr., who in one year travelled 


75,000 miles as Moderator of the 159th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
gives his estimate of the significance of the magazine, 
based upon his observations while travelling and meeting 
vast numbers of Presbyterians. 


“Never in the history of our Church have we produced a journal of such outstanding 
quality as PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. Everywhere I have travelled during the past year, 
I have found not only a keen interest ir. PRESBYTERIAN Lire but an appreciation of 


its value. One of the most serious weaknesses in our churches has been a lack of 

information on the part of many about the flaming projects and inspiring goals of our 

Church at the national level. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE does more than anything else to 

provide information and to inspire our people with the greatness of our cause. And in inspiring them 
it makes them more willing to contribute to the Church not only in money but in service. 

“Our poor old world is spiritually off the track and only the Church can bring it back. I am confident 

that PRESBYTERIAN Lire will play an important part in the process of restoring our world to sanity and 


leading it toward brotherhood.” 


if you are a Presbyterian and not a subscriber, use the form below to subscribe. If you are 
@ Presbyterian and already a subscriber, use the form to subscribe for somebody else. 


Mail this coupon with your remittance to 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 32! So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


enter a subscription for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for 
$2.50 per year (foreign subscriptions $3.00), in the name of: 


Enclosed with this coupon is a check or money order for $......: Please 


This is a new subscrip- 
tion 


This is a renewal order 


This is a gift subscrip- 
tion, Send gift notice 
card signed: 








